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At the summit of excellence in 
eating chocolate is 


)PETER’S 


It has that smooth, rich, full 
cream flavor that delights all lovers 
of good eating chocolate. It is more 
delicious than any candy and as whole- 
some as bread and butter. 


In the hcme Peter’s Choco- 
late should be always on hand for 
the children, as well as for the older 
folk because Peter’s is a genuine 
food, that can be eaten freely, with 
m& benefit instead of injury. It does not 
create thirst. 

Those who want the Best must 
Insist upon getting Peter’s. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
a > ’ 78 Hudson St., New York. 
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DETROIT, MiCH. 


The March of Lvents 


HE report of the Armstrong Insurance 
Investigating Committee of the New 
York Legislature is one of the most 
important public papers of this generation; 
for it formulates a double revolution—first 
in the high financial world and secondly in 
the well-nigh universal business of life insur- 
ance. It registers the conscience of the peo- 
ple. 

If its recommendations become law, the 
freebooters of finance will be kept away from 
the largest accumulations of the people’s 
savings that have ever been collected by 
single institutions. And already the facts 
laid bare by the committee have worked 
great changes in corporation management. 
The dummy director is in disrepute. The 
industrial and railroad promoter is not sought 
on the directorates of financial institutions 
that must appeal to the public confidence. 
There have already been more resignations 
of directors from corporations than were ever 
heard of before. All corporation manage- 
ment is toned up more or less, the manage- 
ment of financial institutions in particular. 
This is the first great revolutionary effect of 
the investigation and of the report. 

The second effect will be of a different kind 
but of more personal importance to the mass 
of men; for the popular conception of life in- 
surance has been changed, and the deceptive 
accompaniments of it will tend to disappear. 
One carefully built-up and almost universal 
popular delusion is dispelled. 

These results are worth all that they have 


cost; and they have cost much—the waste of 
money, the scandal, the fall of men from high 
places, and a severe strain on our faith in 
human honesty. If the savings of the people 
be removed from the reach of adventurers an | 
if life insurance be conducted as a frank an 1 
honest business of universal need and ap- 
plication—we shall have got good payment 
for all that we have lost and suffered and for 
our degradation in the eyes of the world. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO LIFE INSURANCE 


NSURANCE now becomes, in a sense, a 
new kind of business; and there is a great 
deal of popular instruction about it demande 1. 
It is a humdrum subject full of dry details. 
Is my policy a good one? What sort of 
policy ought I to have? In what sort of 
company? What ought I to pay for it? 
Every man is asking himself such questions. 
Answers to them do not make sensational 
reading, but they do an exceedingly useful 
service, and that is better than sensational 
reading. 

For this reason a large part of THE 
Wor.p’s Work is given this month to sound 
answers to such questions; and all possible 
help w:ll be given by the magazine to indi- 
vidual readers toward a sensible solution of 
their personal problems of insurance. For 
there have come to this office as a result of 
the articles on the subject that have ap- 
peared, such masses of information that to 
use it in all practical, helpful ways has seemed 
a public duty. 


Copyright, 1906, by Doubleday, Page & Company. All rights reserved. 
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THE INDIGNANT AWAKENING OF THE PEOPLE 
T becomes clearer and clearer, under the 
illumination of recent events, that the de- 
bauchery of public morals is done mainly by 
corporations. In the management of cor- 
porations men do crimes that they would not 
think of doing as individuals. 

This is no new discovery. It has been known 
by every man-of-affairs ever since great com- 
panies rose to power that in ccrporation-man- 
agement there was one code of morals even 
among “‘gentlemen’’ and in private affairs 
another code. This is anold,old story. Nor 
has the public been igncrant of this fact. 
Time and again, in one state after another, 
for one reason or ancther, hostility to corper- 
ations has asserted itself—scmetimes indis- 
criminate hostility. 

But there is cne new fact now—or an cld 
fact come in a new fcrm-—namely, that the 
public indignation against ccrporation im- 
morality is rising as it has never risen befcre. 
The tide flows in from many directions. The 
life insurance scandals have aroused distrust 
not only of the individuals who mismanaged 
them but of the bankers and brokers and 
railroad officerssand all the “magnates” of 
every kind who sat on the boards of these 
companies or had constant dealings with 
them. There may be a grave injustice in 
this sweeping public condemnation; but of 
its existence there is no doubt. Go into any 
group of men—“‘average’’ men—outside fin- 
ancial and corporation circles and you will 
find that this distrust is deep and well-nigh 
universal. 

Less widespread but very general is the 
public indignation against the great railroad 
corporations because of their discriminations. 
The people have taken little interest in the 
muddle of technical discussion that has gone 
on at Washington about this measure or that; 
but they have never wavered in their hope 
that the President would succeed, by some 
measure, in suppressing the immoral practice 
of discrimination. A large part of the public 
knows that rebates are still paid—in a word, 
that much of the railroad business is dis- 
honestly conducted; and they are very tired 
of this dishonesty. 

Another tide of indignation rises about 
public franchises. The great ‘‘merger”’ cf 
the traction companies in New York city— 
underground, surface and overhead—-and 
similar consolidations cf prcperties and wa- 
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tering of stock in other cities are making ccn- 
verts to municipal ownership in all classes of 
society. 

Most of all, the people see that the shame of 
the Senate and the general degradation of 
politics are traceable, in great measure, to the 
large corporations and to combinations of 
corporations—Great Interests that have se- 
cured political power for self-protection. 

Such a tide is, therefore, rising as we have 
not before seen in the United States—a tide 
of protest against the code of corporation 
morals; and, if it be not guided wisely, it may 
become a tide of indignation against large 
corporations in general. The “respectable”’ 
press, which lives and works and thinks, as 
a rule, in the neighborhood of corforaticn 
activity, does not catch or report this pop- 
ular mood; and for once, the “yellow” jovr- 
nals are a better guide to the public feeling. 

It is a time of very grave danger, and 
thoughtful men had as well recognize it. 


SIGNS OF THE CHANGING MOOD 


T is easy in many ways to get a measure of 
this indignant and earnest public mcod. 
Take one pathetic way—the lesscn taught by 
the death of Mr. McCall, the late president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. He 
was a man who never did an act in his life 
that he regarded as reprehensible. He cor- 
rupted legislatures— cr supplied the money to 
corrupt them; but to him that was the nec- 
essary buying of security from attack cn his 
company. It was protecting the property 
of the policvholders. He gave the policy- 
holders’ money to political campaign funds; 
but, as he regarded it, that also was pro- 
tecting the property of the policyholders. 
This was the code of corporation mcrals 
that was fracticed all about him—the 
accepted code. He at first boasted of having 
made campaign contributions from the funds 
of the company, never dreaming that he had 
done wrong. For he was a manof “personal” 
honesty; and when public indignaticn beat 
upon him and his own associates turned 
against him, his death was hastened by his 
humiliation. 

Now public indignation beat upon Mr. 
McCall, and his associates turned against him, 
only because the mcod of the public has 
changed—has become indignantly earnest 
to a degree that entitles it to be called a gen- 
eralawakening. Avalanches start in this way. 
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REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, OF IOWA 

AUTHOR OF THE RAILROAD RATE-REGULATION BILL WHICH 

PASSED THE HOUSE WITH ONLY SEVEN NEGATIVE VOTES 


(See “The March of Events”? 
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MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
THE VENERABLE LEADER OF THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE AGITATION, 


WHO DIED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., MARCH 13 
(See) “The March of Events” 








If one wants another measure of the chang- 
ing public mood towards corporation abuses 
and corporation power in politics, one may 
observe the kind of literature that the public 
reads. The magazines of exposure have 
taxed the public patience by their sensational 
methods, but they continue to be read. A 
large number of the popular novels have to 
do with political, commercial,or social ‘‘graft.”’ 
The pulpit, tco, is finding the condemnation 
of these particular sins a popular theme. 

There are many other measures of the same 
increasing dissatisfaction. Men of great 
wealth, however they won it, are under a 
severer fire of criticism than they ever were 
before. The caricatures of them are more 
numerous and more vindictive and far less 
good-natured than they were a few years ago. 

All these facts are observable, tco, at a 
time of general prosperity. The free-silver 
movement that Mr. Bryan led, rose in a time 
of depression and was helped greatly by the 
army of the unsuccessful which is ready in 
such times to swell any movement of dis- 
satisfaction. But now men who are prosper- 
ous fall into the ranks of municipal ownership 
and are in favor of as rigid regulation of cor- 
porations as the national government ‘can 
possibly be made to exert. 

There are many ways to measure the gen- 
eral public distrust of corporation morals and 
methods; and they all show a mcod that, if 
not new in kind, is new in earnestness. If 
demagogues be permitted to guide it, much 
damage will be done. 


THE UNREST UNDER INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 

A SUDDEN adoption of a radical pro- 

gramme of municipal ownership would 
not change the course of history; the growth 
of a noisy and organized party of socialism does 
not alarm men who know the ebb and flow 
of discontent throughout our whole history; 
the heavens would not fall if Mr. Hearst 
should become governor of New York; and, 
even if a radical and effective railroad rate- 
law should be enacted and enforced, spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter would succeed 
one another in their orderly procession. Well- 
balanced men take no undue alarm by reason 
of these political and social symptoms. 

The only reason for alarm, if there be reason 
at all, is at the underlying provocation of all 
these symptoms. This provocation is not 
hard to find. 


It is the industrialization of 
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politics, the control of politics.and of gov- 
ernment by corporations and “great in- 
terests.’’ Every section of public opinion 
is protesting against this in its own way. 
This protest is an explanation of the growth 
of socialism, the increasing seriousness cf Mr. 
Hearst, of the demand for municipal owner- 
ship, to a great degree even of the demand 
for railroad rate-regulation, and it explains 
the overwhelming popular feeling that was 
aroused by the insurance exposures. 

The popular feeling is logical, inevitable, 
wholesome. It may find unfortunate ex- 
pression, it may accept unworthy leaders, it 
may propose unhelpful remedies. But.we are 
engaged in a sort of revolution, and revolu- 
tions are seldom gentle and nice and well- 
bred. If this revolution could formulate it- 
self it would lay down demands like these: 

Individuals and not corforations must 
elect men to public offices and they must elect 
men who are free from corporation ccatrol. 

Corporation contributions. to can-paign 
funds must cease. 

The corporations that do public service 
must do it well and not misuse their fran- 
chises for individual enrichment. 

We shall find a way, sconer or later, to 
bring these things to pass; and whether the 
way be gentle or rough will depend chiefly 
upon the behavior and the resistance of the 
offenders. 


THE KEY TO PRESENT POLITICS 


oa we are nct likely to see the early 

overthrow of the corporation in poli- 
tics. The utmest that is desired is its de- 
cent behavior. For the old-time individual 
control of public affairs has passed. Party 
control has passed. Politics answers no 
longer to party doctrine. Control has passed 
to Industry. Railroads, other Great In- 
terests, Labor—this industrial group or that 
industrial group works and votes and exerts 
its influence each as a group or as an “In- 
terest.” 

Our recent political history is full of proofs 
of this change. Call the roll of the senators 
from the industrial states. Consider the 
disintegration of the political parties. Think 
of the Democratic Senator Tillman as the 
spokesman in the Senate for the President’s 
chief public measure. 

It is doubtful whether a time will ever 
come when Industry will loosen its hold on 
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public affairs. But the contest that will en- 
gage us for many years will be the struggle of 
the people to weaken this hold, at least to the 
point of lessening corruption and open tyr- 
anny. Just now the struggle takes one form 
in the President’s effort to regulate railroad 
rates and to curb the corruption of some of 
the great trusts. It takes a more radical form 
in the Hearst campaign. It takes another 
form in the uprising of a public sentiment 
that demands better regulation of the insur- 
ance companies that have debauched legisla- 
tures. 

These are the real ‘‘issues’’ of the future; 
and, although the old game called “ Demo- 
crat and Republican” will doubtless be 
played forever, it will for a long time be 
played with reference chiefly to the in- 
dustrial power of the men on the political 
chess-board. 


MR. HEARST AS A LEADER 


M® HEARST’S continued candidacy— 
now for the governorship of New York 
—is a very interesting fact. He has the good 


fortune to profit much by the blindness of his 


enemies. They call him the unspeakable 
Hearst. They put emphasis on the moral 
shortcomings of his previous life; and they 
depend on abuse of the man to defeat him. 
It would be hard to make a more serious 
mistake. His conduct was bad, his associa- 
tions immoral. But he has changed his whole 
manner of life since his marriage; and it is 
an interesting—even if a somewhat dis- 
couraging—speculation whether a ‘‘reformed”’ 
young man of adventure may not seem a 
greater hero to many minds than a man of 
a uniformly regular life. 

It is certain that so long as his conduct is 
now good he will not lose much of the support 
that he would have gained for his cause if he 
had led a blameless life. For, so long as he 
now behaves by the conventional standard, 
his former looseness wili not do him serious 
harm in politics. 

The main fact now is that he is sincere and 
is very much in earnest. He takes himself 
seriously. He may once have held a creed 
that was made to crder for journalistic suc- 
cess. But he now believesit. This creed even 
has the advantage of being in a measure a 
good and true one. Many of the best men in 
New York would accept the main articles of 
his faith, if they were not tangled up with too 
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many absurdities and bits of sneer demagogy. 
Take this essential article, for instance: 
Criminals in high places should be punished 
as severely as criminals of low degree. We 
all subscribe to that. Yet who is punishing 
them? When most of the other daily papers 
in New York city are suspected by the mass 
of poor men to be in some way in league with 
“the moneyed class,” Mr. Hearst’s papers 
have never failed to flay the rich perverter of 
insurance money and the rich gambler in 
criminal consolidations. He has thus come, 
in the minds of a great mass of poor men, to 
stand for the rights of the poor. 
Demagogy? Not wholly—perhaps now 
not at all. Mr. Hearst takes himself seriously 
and he regards this attitude as an attitude 
of statesmanship. To you it may seem the 
most arrant pretense; but you have regarded 
him from your point of view and not from his 
nor from the poor man’s foint of view. A 
man cannot say a thing three hundred times 
a year—or even have it said for him and in 
his name—without coming at last to believe 
it, especially if it contain a degree of truth and 
fall in with his own perscnal ambition. The 
point that the “upper public’’ misses is that 
Mr. Hearst is himself very much in earnest. 
The Hearst of to-day is, to a great degree, 
the product of Mr. Arthur Brisbane. Mr. 
Brisbane is a clever journalist and—scme- 
thing more. He has a creed that Icoks 
kindly at the under dog. He may call it 
democratic, socialistic, or what he will. Ycu 
may regard it as demagogic, or even as a kind 
of anarchy spelt in capital letters. But it 
is a more or less definite creed of sympathy 
for the oppressed. Mr. Brisbane may see its 
limitations. As aman of liberal education, he 
does see the bad taste of screaming in tyre. 
But what are matters of mere taste? He has 
reached by this method a wide reading public 
that no other preacher in New York, either of 
platitudes or of prophecies, has reached. The 
editorials in the Evening Journal are more 
widely and perhaps more seriously read than 
the editorials in any other newspaper; for 
they are better written than most of the 
others. Most of the others are written for a 
smaller class, the ‘‘educated’’ class, or the 
“financial” class, or some other section of 
society. 
Now Mr. Brisbane, the creator of the po- 
litical part of Mr. Hearst, does not take either 
himself or Mr. Hearst with a fanatical ser- 
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jousness. He has read enough and seen 

enough and thought enough to understand 

the value of stage setting and stage scenery 
toaplay. Mr. Brisbane is capable of playing 

a part, capable even of cynicism. But he and 

his work in Mr. Hearst’s service have made 

Hearst believe in Hearst to a degree that 

Brisbane does not believe even in Brisbane 
to say nothing of believing in Hearst. 

Apostles lack a sense of humor. Else they 

could hardly be apostles. They are likely 
also to lack modesty. The one quality that 
they must have is earnestness, and their ear- 
nestness to be kept intact must have the 
support of followers. Hearst has the ear- 
nestness. Brisbane has brought him the 
followers. Hearst is the king, Brisbane the 
minister who has made the king, lacking 
humor and modesty, believe in himself. 

And this has been going on while the mass 
of the people have had no worthy leaders. 
How often lately has the public in New York 
had a man to vote for in whom they had pro- 
found confidence? The political leaders— 
nearly all—have been mere tricksters and 
everybody knows it. The real power has 
been the power of the trusts, of the railroads, 
of Wall Street, of Tammany, of other political 
or industrial machines. They have all con- 
ducted campaigns on corporation money. 
Industry rules us—not parties. The industrial 
captains are our political masters. Was it not 
Mr. Harriman’s jocular boast that Mr. Odell 
derived his political power from him? 

No leader but Hearst has frankly confessed 
the rule of Industry. No party but his has 
even proposed to bring the people themselves 
back into authority. And this fact is his 
strength. His past may have been low; his 
methods may be brazen; his party may seem 
to be mere organized discontent. You may 
callit what you will. But there zs discontent, 
very widespread discontent, with the politics 
of New York; and if it have no better leader 
than Hearst, it is natural and inevitable that 
Hearst should profit by this lack of popular 
leadership. He has to thank and we have to 
blame the leaders of both parties, of both 
machines, for these years of mechanical and 
abject politics. 

For these reasons the coming of Mr. Hearst 
into state politics this year has a more serious 
Meaning than his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency or even his more recent candidacy for 
the mayoralty. These experiences have de- 





veloped him and made him more serious and 
more earnest; and they have enabled him to 
find a creed a part of which at least commands 
the support of many sensible men. Most 
of all, he has to buy delegates, and his 
political progress has been progress by pur- 
chase—and will be. 


THE HEARST PLATFORM 


"THE platform of the Hearst movement is 

shrewd and interesting. A systematic 
campaign was begun months ago, at first not 
openly for Hearst, but to secure members to 
‘‘ The Independence League of New York.” 
The sound and timely general declaration of 
principles of the league is this, to which, as a 
statement of fact, every honest man may 
subscribe: 

“In view of the fact that a corrupt non-partisan 
alliance exists in the State of New York between 
Political Bossism and Private Monopoly, resulting in 
the present reign of GRAFT and threatening the 
perpetuity of popular government as established 
and maintained by Jefferson and Lincoln:—We, 
the undersigned, believing that the hour has come 
for all patriotic citizens, without regard to past po- 
litical affiliations, to unite in an organized effort to 
put an end to this disgraceful and dangerous situa- 
tion, subscribe our names as charter members of the 
Independence League and agree to do all in our 
power to restore the government of City, County, — 
and State into the hands of the people as designed 
by the founders of our government.”’ 


Then follow the several definite planks in the 

platform: 

1. Public ownership of those utilities which in their 
nature are monopolies. 

2. Ballot reform which will prevent corruption, in- 
sure a fair count, and punish bribe givers and 
bribe takers. 

3. The enactment of laws which will give the people 
absolute control of their public servants in 
office. 

4. Direct nominations by the people in place of 
nominations by cliques and party bosses. 


5. The abolition of discrimination in railroad rates, 


good roads to facilitate the transportation of 
farm products to profitable markets, and 
pure food laws. 


6. The recognition of labor unions in all legitimate 


efforts to properly regulate the pay and 
working hours of working people. 


7. The protection of legitimate capital, and deny- 


ing the right of existence to criminal and 
oppressive trusts. 


8. The election of United States Senators by the 


people. 


g. The exposure and prosecution of frauds against 
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the people on the part of insurance com- 
panies and other financial organizations, and 
their proper regulation by law. 


Public ownership is the main plank; and the 
use of franchises to debauch politics is making 
converts to this doctrine at a rate that the 
old-fashioned economists do not dream of; 
that, too, not only among the class that is 
usually called the dissatisfied, but among the 
most thoughtful and patriotic people. This 
issue may not disappear until public owner- 
ship of such urban services as passenger traffic, 
as well as light and water, have been won in 
a good many cities. 

The other planks in this platform are— 
some good, some merely claptrap, some 
purposely vague. But the main thing is this 
fact: Here is an earnest movement against 
the central political evil of our time, which is 
the ‘“‘industrialization”’ of politics; the old 
political issues are dead; the old parties in 
New York are both owned by the industrial 
and financial bosses. Everybody knows this, 


but this is the only organization that frankly 
says so; and this frankness makes it strong. 


THE CAUSE OF CENTRALIZATION 


GREAT DEAL of comment has been 

provoked by Speaker Cannon’s recent 

speech before the Union League Club in 
Philadelphia in which he said: 

In my judgment the danger now to us is not the 
weakening of the Federal Government, but rather 
the failure of the forty-five sovereign states to exer- 
cise, respectively, their function, their jurisdiction 
touching all matters not granted to the Federal 
Government. This danger does not come from the 
desire -of the Federal Government to grasp power 
not conferred by the Constitution, but rather from 
the desire of the citizens of the respective states to 
cast upon the Federal Government the responsibil- 
ity and duty that they should perform. If the Fed- 
eral Government continues to centralize, we will soon 
find that we will have a vast bureaucratic govern- 
ment, which will prove inefficient if not corrupt. 
True; but the obvious and only remedy is an 
awakening of the people to the proper use of 
local government, town, county and state. 
Industrialism has run away from local con- 
trol. This is the mest striking political 
phenomenon of our time. We may cry in 
vain for town-rights, local home rule, state’s 
rights; for the only way to regain them is to 
assert them. Massachusetts and Texas do 
far better—each for a different reason—than 
New York or New Jersey—for examples; and 
even Pennsylvania is showing a quality that 


most men once thought she had lost. But 


OF EVENTS 


in most of the states industrialism frankly 
rules, and industrial control tends to cen- 
tralization. 

The checking of this tendency is a duty 
that can be done where men live—not in 
Washington; for the men who do the mis- 
chief in Washington are sent there from 
states and districts that fail to do their duty. 
An energetic revival of local energy in goy- 
ernment would make Washington a dull cap- 
ital within five years and make national ac- 
tivity as humdrum as the activity at most 
state capitals now is. 


HONEST MEN AND CORPORATIONS 
ta of the most significant facts in 

financial life is the resignation of so 
many men from so many boards of directors. 
A year or two ago it was regarded as a dis- 
tinction to be amember of many boards. Mr. 
Depew sat on more than seventy. But this 
bad old fashion is changing; and now men are 
resigning from such posts of doubtful honor 
and danger since the public has discovered 
the dummy director under so many respect- 
able names. Bankers and brokers find it too 
burdensome a duty to continue to be insur- 
ance and railroad directors; and we do seem 
to be coming to a time when directors will be 
expected to direct. 

At such a time what ought conservative 
and honest men to do who have grave re- 
sponsibilities? Their duty is as plain as it is 
urgent. The centre of wrong-doing has been 
in corporation conduct. Corporation con- 
duct, then, must be made to square with good 
personal conduct. The honest, conservative 
man will see to it that every corporation of 
which he is a part is as honest as he is honest. 
It must not make false reports; it must not 
publish or make false values; it must not pay 
political blackmail nor maintain a lobby nor 
contribute to campaign funds; it must not 
destroy competition; it must not seek special 
favors from railroads. 

Perhaps it is as easy for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle as for many cor- 
poraticns to live up to this creed. But, if an 
honest, conservative man seeks to do his duty, 
he will find that his duty lies in this direction 
and in no other. All other ways lead to 
dummy directors whose personal reputations 
and inactivities have shielded corporate wrong- 
doers. An honest man on a board of directors 
must direct or—quit; for, as soon as personal 
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responsibility is assumed for corporate con- 
duct, the provocation of general suspicion and 
distrust will be removed. 

Put this question to yourself: Are you will- 
ing to be judged by your children for every 
act of every corporation of which you are a 
part, as if it were your own personal act for 
which you alone were responsible? 


THE COLLEGES AND THE ‘‘MAGNATES” 


; ew accusation is made with increasing 
frequency—Mr. Bryan is credited with 
having recently made it—that the cclleges 
which accept gifts from rich men are thereby 
prevented from teaching sound economic 
doctrine. 

The colleges have sins to answer for, but 
they are hardly guilty of this particular sin— 
certainly very seldom guilty. Consider what 
happens when a college receives a gift, 
whether from a living industrial ‘‘magnate”’ 
or from a dead man’s estate. Most such gifts 
go to the general endowment. They are re- 
ceived by the boards of trustees and invested. 
They are irrevocable. The donors can never 
recallthem. Then the members of the faculty 
are chosen for their scholastic records, and it 
is doubtful whether any teacher of economics 
in any American college was ever elected with 
reference to the economic opinions of any 
benefactor. In fact,,most such benefactors 
have no clearly defined economic opinions 
and they would not know precisely what the 
professors of economics taught if they heard 
them. 

Once in a while a teacher of economics is 
dismissed for incompetency or because he has 
lost his balance in some ‘‘craze.’’ Then the 
cry goes up that he is a martyr to free opinion. 
But it is in most cases merely the cry of an 
incompetent man or his friends. 

The truth about the whole matter is that 
the tendency is directly contrary to Mr. 
Bryan’s assertion. The number of college 
men is very large, and is increasing, who hold 
and write and teach opinions that, if they 
were translated into action, would do violence 
to the methods of the “magnates” whose 
benefactions. maintain them. And the sorry 
truth is that the ‘‘magnates”’ know as little 
about the opinions of the professors as the 
professors know about the methods of the 
“magnates.” They speak different lan- 
guages and live in different worlds. The 
sorrier truth still is that the professors seem 
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to have very little effect on current opinion. 
Surely the ‘‘magnates”’ regard them as harm- 
less. Nor do men make gifts to colleges— 
except in very rare cases—with any idea of 
exerting an influence on what is taught. 
They make gifts because they approve, in 
general, of collegiate training, or because 
they have been persuaded that they cannot 
give their money for a better purpose, or be- 
cause they secure “respectable” or ‘“‘dis- 
tinguished” gratification of their vanity— 
for some of these reasons or for all: but seldom 
because they wish to make sure of the teach- 
ing of any particular economic doctrine. 
And it must be said to the credit of the col- 
leges that they would resent such dictation. 
Their one great strength is independence of 
thought—even to remoteness from things as 
they are. Any reputable magazine could 
get itself filled with essays of theoretical eco- 
nomic anarchy by college professors of the 
most distinguished class, on a week’s notice— 
which neither the ‘“‘magnates”’ nor the public 
would read. 


THE GREAT RAILROAD RATE DEBATE 


geting the regulation of railroad 

rates by federal law—which is the 
one subject of serious discussion during this 
Congress—it is well to hold fast to two or 
three underlying facts. 

In the first place, the provocation for fed- 
eral regulation: The railroads are guilty, in 
spite of existing law, of paying rebates and of 
making discriminations. Underlying these 
essentially immoral practices is their corporate 
interference in politics. On these subjects 
the public has become aroused, and the Presi- 
dent undoubtedly has public sentiment with 
him in his efforts to put an end to these evils. 
The public and a large majority of the people’s 
representatives have concluded that new 
legislation is necessary. The Esch-Townsend 
bill, which passed the House during the last 
Congress and failed of passage in the Senate, 
has given way during this Congress to the 
Townsend bill, which passed the House with 
only seven votes against it; and when this is 
written it is undergoing amendment in the 
Senate. As it was drawn, it confers large 
powers on the Interstate Railroad Commis- 
sion. How real the power it will confer, if it 
pass, depends on the amendments. 

The effort to frame any such sweeping 
law is breaking new ground. It is a difficult 
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experiment. It encounters the general ob- 
jection that it is enlarging and strengthening 
the power of the Federal Government beyond 
precedent; and specific objections are num- 
erous—whether any really effective measure 
can be so drawn as not to violate the consti- 
tution, and that it puts into the hands of a 
commission both legislative and judicial 
power. There are, in fact, endless technical 
and legal difficulties. Such able lawyers as 
Senators Foraker and Lodge and as Repre- 
sentatives McCall, of Massachusetts, and 
Littlefield, of Maine, and such a student of 
railroad economics as President Hadley of 
Yale University, have pointed out grave 
difficulties. Moreover, it is claimed that the 
existing Elkins law is a sufficient prohibition 
of rebates, if it were enforced... 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties, real and in- 
vented, the question in its fundamental form 
comes down to this: These grave abuses con- 
tinue; the state governments are powerless 
to prevent them; all existing federal laws 
have not prevented them. There seems to 
be no way left to prevent them but a stronger 
assertion of federal authority. The legal 
difficulties are technical  difficulties—the 
weaknesses of this clause or of that in the bill. 
That the Federal Government has power to 
accomplish the main purpose of the measure, 
can hardly be doubted. 

The discussion finally comes to an economic 
statement of the problem. Senator Foraker, 
in his able argument against the Townsend 
bill, summed up his objections to it in these 
words: 

It involves the general supervision of a political 
board, appointed by the President, of a business so 
tremendous as to be practically incomprehensible, 
and so complicated and difficult in its character as 
to be almost beyond the power of human intellect to 
master it, with authority to change rates with the 
stroke of a pen, affecting revenues to the extent of 
millions of dollars, and to make new regulations 
of every character affecting the operation of more 
than 200,000 miles of railways, and affecting, also, 
because of their relations to the railroads and their 
dependence upon them, almost every other kind of 
important business conducted throughout the length 
and breadth of the country; and in this behalf this 
board, to the judgment of which these vast in- 
terests are to be subjected, is authorized to be legis- 
lator, prosecutor, judge, jury, and marshal, all com- 
bined. 


On the other side stands the fact that a 
mere handful of men, appointed or con- 
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trolled by a still smaller number of railroad 
““magnates,’’ do now have all these powers. 
They change rates with the stroke of a pen; 
they make discriminations; they permit re- 
bates; their actions affect revenues of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; they affect all the 
kinds of business in the land; and they are, 
in effect, legislators, judges, juries, and tax- 
gatherers on the industry of the people. 

To which body is it safer to entrust these 
enormous powers—a government body of 
experts amenable to the courts and to public 
opinion, or to a private body who have the in- 
terests of the railroads, rather than of the 
public at heart, and whose tenure of office 
depends on the owners of the roads? 


A GRIM MEASURE OF THE SENATE 


Ts picture will serve as a measure of the 

United States Senate. The Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce is in session. 
A rate-regulating bill, which has passed the 
House with only seven votes against it, is 
under consideration. It is the Hepburn bill, 
which is not a perfect measure. But there 
are several very large facts to be remembered, 
such as these: 

The President had early in his first term pro- 
posed the regulation of railroad rates by the 
Federal Government. There had been for 
several years a vigorous; not to say violent, 
discussion of it; and he was elected with such 
emphasis as the people had not before shown 
during this generation. The inference is— 
since this had been from the first, in a 
way, his pet project—that the people ap- 
proved his purpose. Moreover the House, 
during the last Congress, had passed a similar 
measure which was buried in the Senate. 
The Senate had since that time, in an in- 
creasing degree, provoked criticism. So gen- 
eral is the demand for rate-regulation that 
party lines have almost been forgotten. 
Democrats as well as Republicans voted for 
it in the House in two Congresses. 

Now, in the Senate committee, Senators 
Aldrich, Elkins, Foraker, and others tried to 
bury this bill as they had buried its predeces- 
sor. They failed by one vote. Then, with a 
revengeful humor, the railroad Senators 
washed their hands of it by making Mr. 
Tillman, a Democrat, and the particular Dem- 
ocrat who has been personally insulting to 
the President, sponsor for it. 

The bill was thus brought out of the com- 
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muttee under the ‘“‘obloquy”’ of being a Demo- 
cratic measure and put into the guidance of 
the one Democrat who had made himself 
personally obnoxious to the President—as 
if it made any difference to the people or to 
the President what party name it may bear 
or by whom it is championed! 

But what an accurate measure this incident 
gives of Senator Aldrich and his jocose asso- 
ciates, who treat the main matter of this ses- 
sicn of Congress in this contemptuous fashion. 
It is not the merit of the measure that con- 
cerned them. They must defeat it at any 
cos‘, whatever its merit, with a sort of satur- 
nine slap at the President in their method. 
Earnest and patriotic men would have pro- 
ceeded in an orderly way to amend and to 
perfect the bil. They would have treated 
the subject with seriousness and dignity, and 
not made it a matter of contempt and of 
party trickery. 

This move seemed a clever joke on the day 
when it was done. But the fundamental dif- 
ficulty with these corporation Senators is 
that they chose such a subject for light treat- 
ment. The joke has become grimmer and 
grimmer. It is like the old-time waggery of 
poor old Senator Depew. Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make ‘‘funny’’—at 
the wrong time. 

Now contrast this treatment of the Hep- 
burn bill in the Senate committee with the 
public mood on the subject. The regulation 
of rates has been discussed with more serious- 
ness for several years than any other public 
subject. The people are in dead earnest 
about it; yet the railroad Senators would 
defeat it by a jocular trick! 


THE SENATE THAT WE DESERVE 


Y ET aconscientious writer on public affairs, 
who wishes to make sure that his judg- 
ments are well-balanced, hesitates to write in 
frank criticism of the Senate; for, even when 
it is so largely under the control of the Great 
Interests, it is still our only legislative body 
where public subjects are seriously debated. 
It is the only check on the House and on the 
President. There have been Houses and 
there will be others, and there have been 
Presidents and there will be others, whcse 
haste to follow their own impulses or mo- 
mentary popular crazes needs checking. 
And there are Senators who did not buy 
their seats and who do not represent special 
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interests—men whose aims and character, if 
not their ability, make them worthy of these 
seats where the mighty have sat. The Senate 
is no worse than the general level of the po- 
litical life of our industrial time; and it is 
only fair to recall that it was an unsatisfying 
body in many former periods. 

But there is this difference between its 
shortcomings in previous periods and its 
shortcomings now: in former times it suf- 
fered chiefly from excessive party domination, 
but now it suffers chiefly from the domination 
of the Industries. If we are frank we must 
blame the Senate; but if we are fair we must 
blame ourselves also for permitting the In- 
terests to capture the machinery whereby 
Senators are chosen. It is tco late to curse 
after the wrong men have been sent to Wash- 
ington. 

MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY 

Mss Susan B. Anthony, the gentle and 

untiring agitator for woman suffrage, 
long outlived the absurd and cheap ridi- 
cule that for a generation was heaped on her 
as a representative of a once very unpopular 
movement. She was as unselfish and un- 
wearying an apostle of woman suffrage as 
any civic or even any religious movement has 
had in modern times. 

And she lived to see many beneficiai 
changes in the legal status of women, which 
may be traced indirectly to the movement 
for suffrage; she had seen her cause win many 
converts among men of great influence; she 
had lived, therefore, what may, from a per- 
sonal point of view, be regarded as a trium- 
phant life; for she had the joy of com- 
plete devotion to a great cause, and she won 
the respect of all the world and the hearty 
admiration of a large part of it. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE BY ‘‘COLLIER’S WEEKLY”’ 
HE efforts of the owners and the editor of 
Collier’s Weekly to prove in court the 
disreputable character of Town Topics re- 
quire the expenditure of much money, of 
much time, of much energy, and courage, too; 
and the Messrs. Collier, the owners, and Mr. 
Hapgccd, the editor, of Collier’s Weekly, are 
doing a public service that decent periodical 
literature and decent society will not forget. 
What is everybody’s is nobody’s business, till 
courageous and public-spirited men make it 
their business. It is by private sacrifices of 
this kind that real social progress is made. 
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THE BANK DEPOSITOR AND HIS 
MONEY 


[This space ts given every month to an explanation of the art of making investments. Last month, the 


subject was ‘“‘The Average Man and His Money.’’| 


Average Man and His Money,” this 
principle was recommended to individ- 
ual investors: never to buy securities with- 
out knowing where and how they can be sold 
again. Ifthisprinciple is advisable for small 
investors, or for the average investor, it is 
imperative for the country bank. 
Perhaps the most vital problem before the 
financial world to-day is that of safeguarding 
the investments of country banks. Re- 


[ the article in the last number, ‘The 


cent big bank failures in Chicago and else- 
where throughout the country, due to the 
overloading of the bank with unsalable 
bonds, have drawn the attention of the bank- 
ing and investment world to this striking 


menace. The Merchants’s Trust Company, 
of New York, and the two banks of Memphis, 
Tenn., which recently suspended payment, 
constitute a text that should be brought 
home again and again to every bank, to 
every director in a bank, and to every de- 
‘positor in a bank. 

For the real onus of this question rests 
upon the depositor. It is his money that is 
involved. Several millions of people have 
accounts in the country banks of the United 
States. It is of vital importance, to the 
individual investor and depositor as well as 
to the individual bank and bank director, that 
the investment of the deposits of these mil- 
lions of people be wisely directed. 

The annual report of the bank should be 
more explicit than it is. The average deposi- 
tor cannot tell just what the bank owns. He 
is to be excused, therefore, if he is sometimes 
caught napping. To the average director 
there is no such excuse. The director has a 
right to know just how the surplus is in- 
vested; whether or not it is safe, profitable, 
and readily available in case of need. 

The small banker must be prepared for sud- 
den calls; for sooner or later he will have to 
meet a run, or use in other emergencies what 


for him are large sums. His investments must 
therefore be quickly convertible into cash. An 
undertaking may be safe in itself, but if it 
“ties up’”’ the banker’s money it is not safe as 
a banking investment. A course of invest- 
ment that is disastrous to shrewd financiers 
like some who have come to grief,can have 
no safety for a bank with a capital of but 
$50,000 or $100,000. 

Insistence upon this principle is justified 
because the temptation of tied up investments 
is growing steadily. Farm mortgages, which 
formerly afforded investment for much of the 
money of small banks, are becoming com- 
paratively scarce in many of theolder sections 
of the country, and corporation bonds are 
becoming more and more common as bank 
investments. The New York banks at the 
close of 1905 held the largest amount of bonds 
they have ever held. Thus $1,770,000,000 
were invested, including $913,000,000 in rail- 
road and $569,000,000 in municipal bonds. 
Nearly 17 per cent. of all deposits were then 
invested in bonds, and probably there is no 
less invested now. A depositor who is anxious 
to know something of the strength of his 
bank can judge fairly well by learning the pro- 
portion of its deposits represented by bonds. 

Because the small banker must accept 
none but marketable bonds it is partic- 
ularly hard for him to make investments. 
Almost every country banker is asking to- 
day: “What can I safely buy? I want good 


‘security, but I also want a chance to show a 


profit on my investment.”’ 

That question, in one form or another, 
comes to the Wall Street bankers from thou- 
sands of small bankers every year. During 
the great bond sales of 1905, when Wall Street 
sold for Japan more than $150,000,000 worth 
of its bonds, for the Harriman railroads more 
than $125,000,000 worth, and for the Penn- 
sylvania more than $100,000,000 worth, the 
demand from the country banker was one of 








penises 


the great mainstays of the Wall Street market. 
He was given the preference every time. If 
he bid for $25,000 worth of the Japanese bonds, 
he was likely to get all he asked for, while the 
city banker who bid for $250,000 was given 
perhaps $50,000. The large firms that con- 
tract to dispose of bond issues like to sell to 
country banks, because the country banks buy 
for investment, while the city banks buy to 
sell again at a profit. 

The country banker, therefore, is likely to 
fall a prey to the promoter and these under- 
writers—for the brokers and the men who 
make a business of bond-selling of course 
work together. He should buy with the 
strictest caution. If the bank is to do 
steady investing, the president and the cashier 
should learn the rudiments of the Wall Street 
“science,” if not also its details. They can- 
not afford to lead the bank blindly into invest- 
ments on the ‘‘say-so’’ of someoneelse. They 
must learn the Wall Street ways that will open 
their eyes, and then buy only with their eyes 
open. 

There are three cardinal points upon which 
they must centre all their attention in making 
purchases of bonds. These three are security 
of funds, fairincome, and aready market. In 
these lie profit with safety. Outside them lie 
possible dishonor and almost certain financial 
loss. 

The first of these, security of the funds in- 
vested, is of course the first aim of the honest 
banker. Banks are practically trustees of 
the funds deposited with them. Bankers 
that realize this cardinal fact cannot go far 
wrong. Country bankers handle the funds 
of people who know little of practical invest- 
ment, and they must invest these funds with 
a wisdom far ahead of the wisdom that most 
of their customers would use. Probably nine 
out of every ten of the failures of country 
banksresult from a failure to use ordinary in- 
telligence in selecting the securities bought 
with the bank’s ‘“‘reserve’’ (emergency) funds. 
Many, alas, are due to the fact that bank offi- 
cers will sometimes “‘load up ”’ the bank with 
the stocks and bonds of companies which 
they themselves are promoting. In other 
words, they represent themselves as bankers 
doing a careful, square-dealing business, but 
they are deceiving their customers, violating 
their state or federal charters, and prostitut- 
ing the bank to their private gain as pro- 
moters, 
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The second requisite of safety is an interest 
rate that will make the income profitable; but 
interest on sound investments is almost never 
high enough to yield anything but a modest 
return. It is pretty safe to say that there is 
not a bond or stock east of the Mississippi 
upon which the buyer can clear much more 
than 5 per cent. with security. West of this 
line the rate is slightly higher. If any country 
banker wants to feel assured of safety, he 
must exercise the most rigorous care when he 
buys any securities that yield more than 5 
per cent. In New York, the standard of 
safety required for savings banks practically 
shuts out all chance of getting more than‘ 4} 
per cent. on investments. This standard, of 
course, is rigorous for a national bank or 
a trust company. 

Discussion of the third requisite, a ready 
market, will in itself bring out all the essen- 
tial principles of country bank investment. 
To the individual investor a quick market 
is not indispensable. If a man can put his 
money into a bond that he thinks is good for 
its interest regularly and for its principal when 
due, he is satisfied to buy it and often finds no 
need to sell quickly to get cash. He buys for 
“investment ’’ in the narrowest. sense. The 
average country investor does not care for 
listed bonds, either, because he thinks they are 
too much open to Wall Street influences. He 
likes bonds that never ‘‘move,’’ whose prices 
he cannot find in the newspapers, but whose 
interest comes in regularly every few months 
and whose principal he knows to be secured 
by good property that is worth a substan- 
tial margin more than all the outstanding 
bonds. 

It is quite different with the banker. He 
is not buying a bond for permanent invest- 
ment. He is making only a temporary in- 
vestment. He is never quite sure that he 
will or can hold it for a year. Therefore he 
must have bonds that can be readily sold. If 
the Merchants’s Trust Company had followed 
this axiom, its doors would not have been 
closed by the state examiner. 

A safe purchase is a difficult one to make. 
Suppose, for instance, that a bank is located 
in an Ohio village. The village determines 
to establish a water system. The town treas- 
urer comes to the bank president in some 
such way as this: ; 

“Mr. Goodcash, we want to sell $25,000 
worth of our 4 per cent. thirty year bonds for 
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the water system. We are calling for bids 
next Thursday. We ought to get par for 
them. Why, property is assessed far below 
valuation in this town, and we haven’t a bond 
outstanding. That ought to be a good prop- 
osition for you. Will you make us a bid 
on them? ” 

The banker knows what this means. It 
means that if he refuses he will probably get 
the board ‘‘down on him,” and so have the 
hostility of some of the strongest men in town. 

“See here, Mr. Goodcash,”’ says the treas- 
urer, “I understand how you feel, though I 
don’t believe the other bankherefeels so. But 
I’d rather let you in on this than them. I'll 
tell you what we will do. We won't be using 
all this money at once. We will deposit it 
with you, at the legal rate, to be drawn on 
as we need it; we will make your bank the 
town depository.” 

Usually the purchase is made. But, if any- 
thing like a panic comes on, or there are 
any unexpected demands on him during 
the next year, the banker will be obliged to 
hawk those town bonds about the state as a 
peddler, at the doors of larger banks. An 
extreme case came to light recently, though 
names have not been published. The presi- 
dent of a foundry company came to the presi- 
dent of a small country bank in the summer 
of 1902. He had this proposition to make: 

“‘T want to expand our business. I want 
$150,000, and I will pay 6 per cent. on it. Our 
payroll is $2,500 per week. We have been 
paying off in cash, but I think we shall start 
using checks. If you want to take $150,000 
of our bonds at par we will put our accounts 
with you. The first year, you will have at 
least $75,000 in current accounts. You need 
not pay interest on it. We pay 6 per cent. on 
the loan, and you ought to get about $3,000 
a year of profit out of our business. Practi- 
cally, this means 8 per cent. to you on this 
$150,000.” 

The banker knew that the business was per- 
Jectly solvent, would pay all its debts, and was 
clear of mortgage. The paying off of the men 
meant to him that two hundred employees, 
earning money, would come to his counter 
every week. But the bonds would not be 
worth their weight in lead if he had to sell 
them quickly. He took the offer, however, 
and within six months, the employees of the 
foundry company were depositing an average 
of $300 a week with him in small accounts, 
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Then “‘tight money’? came. His depos- 
itors began to draw down their accounts. 
Other banks were hard hit and could not help. 
The bank ran short of cash. For every dollar 
that came in as deposits, five went out as 
withdrawals. Yet the bank was perfectly 
solvent, and the $150,000 of reserve invested 
in the bonds was perfectly secure, for the 
foundry business was as solid as a rock. But 
actual money had to be got. The bank pres- 
ident went imploringly to the foundry pres- 
ident. He was met with a sympathetic but 
firm refusal to take up the bonds. The com- 
pany itself was husbanding cash against pos- 
sible worse conditions. It would pay the 
interest regularly, and the principal when dte, 
but it would not redeem its bonds before they 
matured. In the end, these perfectly good 
bonds were offered for sale at auction. Then 
only did the foundry company, rather than 


see its paper depreciated by a sacrifice sale, 


come to the rescue. Its action barely saved 
the bank from collapse. 

The smaller the bank, the greater danger. 
Any bank that has more than ro per cent. of 
its deposits tied up in securities that cannot 
be sold quickly and easily is running an un- 
warranted risk—a risk not justified by the 
chance of profit. The bank president who 
allows either city, industrial, or personal 
pressure to dictate the investment of his sur- 
plus in unmarketable bonds is a bank presi- 
dent who is false to his trust. 

These are the principles that must control 
the small banker in investing the bank funds. 
Only a word is possible about the practical 
question: What kinds of bonds meet these 
requirements? In corporation bonds, those 
listed on the exchanges of New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, or St. Louis 
are by far the most desirable. Ifthe selection 
is made with fair caution and good advice, the 
bonds can generally be sold quickly—by tele- 
gram, perhaps—and funds rushed forward 
through the bank’s brokers almost instantly 
to meet the needs of the bank. The country 
bank that has a New York correspondent, 
can, it is safe to say, get the money for good 
sterling bonds of this character almost as 
quickly as it can communicate with its New 
York representative. 

Except in boom times, farm land or im- 
proved real estate mortgages on known’ prop 
erty are safe and fairly negotiable, if well 
drawn, 
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INSURANCE 


WHAT SORT OF POLICIES TO BUY UNDER GIVEN CONDITIONS, 


IN WHAT SORT OF COMPANIES, AND WHAT THEY OUGHT 
TO COST—PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF POLICYHOLDERS, GOOD 
AND BAD—WHAT TO DO WITH A BAD POLICY—THE PRESENT 
SITUATION AND SOME GOOD.GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO FOLLOW 


in the continental United States has 
life insurance in some form, very few 
men clearly understand their policies. A 
life insurance policy was a thing taken for 
granted by most of us tilla year ago. It was 
a good thing to have, of course; and with this 
conviction the thought of the average man 
stopped. He had bought the kind of policy 
that the life insurance agent had most strongly 
recommended, and it is doubtful whether he 
had even read it carefully. Although it is an 
important contract, he had not consulted a 
lawyer about it nor any other man of know- 


. LTHOUGH every second white man 


ledge. He had simply been persuaded to 
buy it. He took it for granted that it was 
all right. 


The best result of the insurance investiga- 
tion and of the discussion that it has pro- 
voked is the awakening of the public to its 
own ignorance of the whole subject. Life in- 
surance is a good thing—for prudent men who 
have persons dependent on them it is a nec- 
essary thing. But there are as great differences 
between policies as there are between houses 
or any other kind of property; and this 
question now confronts the multitude of 
policyholders: Is my policy the best for my 
purpose? And men who buy life insurance 
hereafter will try to understand just what 
they are buying 

Yet, this is information that is hard to 
get. The agent has, as a rule, hitherto offered 
and advised the purchase of those policies 
that yielded him the largest commission 





rather than those that gave the greatest 
amount of protection for the money paid. 
The literature of the subject has nearly all 
been written and published by the insurance 
companies themselves. It has been difficult 
for a man to find out from any unbiased 
source of information what kind of policy 
would fit his case best, which is the best com- 
pany for him to buy a policy from, or how 
much it ought to cost. 

In this state of general ignorance it is not 
surprising that the revelations of mismanage- 
ment by the great New York companies 
caused a panic among many policyholders. 
Many permitted their policies to lapse. Many 
more surrendered their policies and took 
the cash surrender value for them—in most 
cases very foolishly. Almost all such trans- 
actions were unwise, for these very com- 
panies whose mismanagement has been so 
scandalous are all solvent. Their solvency 
has not for a moment been questioned. In 
fact, their policies are likely to be worth more 
in the near future than they were in the re- 
cent past, because these abuses will now cer- 
tainly not be immediately repeated. They 
will pay larger dividends and they will have 
larger funds to pay dividends from because of 
lapses and surrenders, and also because these 
funds will be better managed. 

Moreover, these big companies had so filled 
the public mind by their noisy activity to 
“break all records” that a large part of the 
public had forgotten that there are many 
other life insurance companies in the country— 
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companies that have all the while been con- 
servatively managed and that sell safe in- 
surance for very much lower rates than the 
rates charged for the investment folicies in 
the big companies whose agents thrust these 
high-priced policies on the public with such 
vigor and success. 

For these reasons it has seemed to THE 
Wor.p’s Work that it would do a good pub: 
lic service by giving a large part of this 
month’s magazine to a simple and straight- 
forward explanation of life insurance. The 
articles that follow are meant to be a plain 
guide both to those who have policies and to 
those who wish or ought to buy policies. 

The main general conclusions reached after 
this pretty thorough study of the whole sub- 
ject and of the insurance situation are these: 

Every man who has any person in any way 
dependent on his earnings ought, as one of the 
first duties of his life, to carry life insurance. 
The amount and the form (that is, whether 
“fraternal” insurance or what kind of 
policy) differs with all the differences in age 
and financial condition and particular pur- 
poses in view. 

Every such man ought to insure his life as 
soon as he can, because the younger he is, 
the cheaper he can buy insurance. 

Many men whose incomes are small will 
find the cheapest insurance, in _ limited 
amounts, in some of the “fraternal” organiza- 
tions. But it is necessary to be careful in 
‘selecting the organization. Some are well- 
managed, and some are not. Well-managed 
organizations of this kind are safe so long as 
they are active in taking in new and young 
members. 

But every man who can afford it ought to 
have insurance also in some well-managed 
life insurance company. Before deciding in 
which company to insure, he ought to com- 
pare the policies of the same kind offered by 
several companies; and he ought to find out 
what he can about the management of them 
all. Above all he should understand every 
clause in such a contract before he signs it, 
and know exactly what he is buying. 

As a rule, straight life insurance policies 
are the best—either term insurance or level 
premium. Such a policy can yield nothing 
to the insured. He has ‘‘to die to win.” But 


the purpose of insurance is to benefit some de-, 


pendent person after the insured is dead; and 
for a given sum, to be paid regularly, .a far 


TO LIFE INSURANCE 

greater benefit can be bought in a straight 
life policy than in any other form. 

* The one argument in favor of investment 
insurance is, that a man will not save his 
money and invest jt if he dces not buy a policy 
which tends to force him to doso. On the 
other hand, many a man who buys such a 
policy, in order to force himself to save, either 
sells the policy at some time cf financial stress 
or at least borrows money on it. Then he de- 
feats the very purpose of it. To pay money 
to an insurance company as an investment 
and then to borrow a part of it back at a 
higher rate of interest than the company pays 
—this surely is not thrifty. 

If a man wishes to buy an income for him- 
self during his old age, he need not combine 
that transaction with life insurance. A good 
trust company will do him this service. He 
can make an agreement with the trust com- 
pany to deposit a definite sum at regular in- 
tervals, in consideration of which the com- 
pany will pay him a fixed endowment sum 
after a specified time. The sum consists of his 
payments plus the compound interest. He 
can withdraw this as he pleases—all in one 
sum, or in any amount as he needs it. 

Or, better yet, if he is a good business man, 
he can make safe investments that will pay 
him better than either trust companies or in- 
surance companies. 

The one great beneficial result of the insur- 
ance scandals has been to make it clear to the 
public that insurance and investment are two 
different things, and that an insurance company 
1s not the best kind of investment company—ex- 
cept, perhaps, for those persons who cannot 
even save money except under the force of a 
policy. 

Before you buy a policy, understand it thor- 
oughly. Get information about as many 
kinds of policies as possible and about the 
same kinds of policies issued by different com- 
panies. Consult your lawyer or some other 
person who knows the subject. Do not buy a 
policy so costly that it will keep your nose 
constantly on the grindstone to pay for it; for, 
if you have to borrow money on a policy, or to 
sell it, or to let it lapse, you make a losing 
bargain. Insure—that is one of the first 
duties of a prudent man; but insure within 
your income. Save money also, and invest 
it the best you can. But do not assume that 
you must combine your investments with 
your insurance. 








THE INSURANCE REVOLUTION 


THE FAR-REACHING AND WHOLESOME RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
ARMSTRONG COMMITTEE—A WELL-WORKED-OUT PLAN TO CHANGE THE 


WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE SYSTEM 


tions in the Armstrong Investigating 


[ condensed form the main recommenda- 
Committee’s report are the following: 


(1) Investments in stocks of banks and trust 
companies, in the common stock of any corporation, 
in syndicate participations, and in speculative bonds 
forbidden. 

(2) No political contributions or lobby expen- 
ditures. 

(3) Full publicity regarding salaries and ex- 
penses. 

(4) New business of the ‘‘big three’’ com- 
panies restricted to $150,000,000 a year apiece 
and the business of other companies limited. 

(5) Agents’ commissions to be based on the 
amount of the policy and not on the amount of the 
premium. 

(6) Only four kinds of standard policies to be 
permitted—term, straight life, limited payment and 
endowment. 

(7) Investment policies to be discouraged 
and deferred dividends forbidden. 

(8) All dividends on participating policies to 
be apportioned annually. 

(9) No company to be permitted to sell both 
participating and non-participating policies. 

(10) The present trustees of mutual com- 
panies to go. New ones to be elected under a 
system whereby the policyholders really elect. 


For four mcnths the special committee ap- 
pointed by the New York Legislature investi- 
gated the conduct of: life insurance com- 
panies in New York. It then spent two 
months digesting and summarizing the facts 
which it had gathered, and drawing con- 
clusicns from them, which were reported in a 
book of 319 pages to the Legislature. The 
main part of the work was done by Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, the chief counsel of the 
committee. He was assisted by his asso- 
ciates, Mr James McKeen and. Mr. Matthew 
C. Fleming and was greatly aided in tech- 
nical matters by Mr. M. M. Dawson, the well- 
known actuary. The members of the legis- 
lative committee were Senators. Armstrong, 
Tully and Riordan and Assemblymen Rogers, 


AND PUT IT ON 


A SOUND BASIS 


Cox, Wemple, Prentice, and McKeown. Al- 
though the committee has no power over 
the life insurance business in states other 
than New York, its recommendations if put 
into law will regulate the great life insurance 
companies of New ‘York City, which have 
outstanding half of the life insurance protec- 
tion sold by allthe old-line companies through- 
out the country. These companies were the 
originators, and are now the chief exponents, 
of the system of deferred dividend policies, 
and combination life and endowment policies, 
both of which combine investment, or spec- 
ulative features, with life insurance protection. 
Moreover, any changes in the New York in- 
surance law will apply to all other life insur- 
ance companies doing business in the state. 
Accordingly, to whatever extent the recom. 
mendations of the Armstrong committee 
become law they will remodel the whole in- 
surance system of the country. 

The greatest results of the committee’s 
work will be not in the provisions the com- 
mittee has recommended for prohibiting fu- 
ture campaign contributions and lobby funds, 
but in the whole new plan of insurance which 
it has outlined. This will eliminate the 
huge irresponsible surplus of the companies. 
It will make it to the interest of the agent to 
sell straight life insurance policies instead of 
investment policies, thereby reversing the 
practice of the past. It will destroy the Wall 
Street control of life insurance assets. 

The recommendations of the committee are 
in two classes: those providing penalties for 
the wrong-doing of officials, and those re- 
constructing the insurance system by pro- 
hibiting the issue of deferred dividend policies, 
making life insurance non-forfeitable and ir- 
revocable, compelling full publicity and an 
annual accounting by the companies, and re- 
quiring the public registry of all policyholders, 
and the election of the managing officers of 
the companies by the policyholders themselves. 
It is recommended that the trustees of the two 
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great mutual companies, the Mutual and the 
New York Life, be all legislated out of office, 
and the new election held, not this spring as 
usual, but next November, and under the 
supervision of the state department. In the 
case of the Equitable, which is a semi- 
mutual company, containing in its charter 
the provision that all profits belong to the 
policyholders, except 7 per cent. dividends on 
the $100,000 capital stock, the committee rec- 
ommended that the policyholders shall have 
a direct vote for the trustees. This, if carried 
out, will eliminate the stock control, because 
the policyholders voting as the owners of assets 
of more than $400,000,000 would overwhelm- 
ingly outvote the stockholders, with their in- 
vestment of $100,000. The 502 shares of 
Equitable stock for which Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan paid $2,500,000 would under this 
arrangement have simply the value of a 
$50,200 gilt-edged investment on a 7 per cent. 
basis. 


EXPENSES MUST BE REDUCED 


_ The policyholders will be great financial 
gainers by the proposed restriction to be 
placed on the cost of management. The enor- 
mous commissions to agents for new business 
must cease. Deferred dividends and an irre- 
sponsible surplus will be abolished. Hence- 
forth all new business is to be kept in a sep- 
arate account for five years, whereupon it be- 

‘ comes old business. No commissions on re- 

newals are allowed which extend beyond five 

years. No bonuses, rewards, or prizes to 
agents are permitted, and there will be no 
mixed system of payments to agents: they 
must receive all salary or all commissions. 

Whether salary or commissions, the account 

must be kept separately, and charged to the 
new business. The expense loading and the 

saving through the companies’ having to pay 
fewer death losses than they figure on for the 
first five years must pay all the expenses for 
getting the new business. This will prohibit 
the payments of exorbitant commissions, as 
the committee recommended that it be made 

a crime to pay any larger sums to agents than 

the new business itself provides. It will also 

put a stop at once to the annual diversion of 
eight or ten million dollars of the old policy- 
hclders’ money, to what former President 

McCurdy of the Mutual Life termed “the 

missionary and philanthropic work of extend- 

ing the benefits of life insurance,” 
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Still further to lower the excessive com- 
petitive cost of business, the committee 
provides that the three big New York com- 
panies shall not issue more than $150,000,000 
of new business a year. This about equals 
their present annual loss through deaths, 
maturities, expirations, and lapses. This 
means that these companies shall grow no 
bigger. To restrict the smaller companies 
from expensive competition there is a per- 
centage scale of limitation upon their business. 
The committee says that it hopes to see the 
day when men can go to a branch office and be 
insured without paying any agent’s com- 
mission. But as it considers it too radical a 
change to abolish the whole agency system 
by law, it offers reforms leading to a gradual 
abolition of agent’s high commissions by 
destroying the inducement for paying them. 
Restricting the amount of insurance which 
any company can issue in any one vear will 
necessarily result in a great reduction of the 
agency force, and gradually tend to the sub- 
stitution of direct insurance for solicitation. 


INVESTMENT POLICIES DISCOURAGED 


The abolition of combination investment 
policies is another tendency. Instead of an 
agent’s hereafter receiving a much larger 
commission for selling a combination invest- 
ment policy than for selling a straight life 
policy, all commissions are to be uniform, and 
based sulely on the amount of life insurance 
protection the policyholder buys. By this 
new system the agent who sells a $15 term 
policy will get as high a commission as if he 
sold a $50 endowment policy. If the pros- 
pective policyholder can afford to pay a $50 
premium, it will therefore be to the interest of 
the agent to sell him a $3,000 pure life policy 
rather than a $1,000 investment policy. The 
payments by the insured will be approxim- 
ately the same in each case. The agent’s 
interest will be to sell the purer and 
cheaper article. 


POLICIES CONFINED TO FOUR FORMS 


All policy forms are to be standardized and 
classified. Instead of hundreds of forms of 
policies, there are to be four: term, straight 
life, limited payment, and endowment. The 
same forms must be used by all companies, 
so that a comparison of premium rates will 
enable the policvholders to determine what 
companies sell life insurance cheapest. This, 
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with the restrictions on commissions, will 
gradually and effectively wipe out the com- 
bination of investment and life insurance 
protection. The alluring deceptions of gold 
bond policies will be abolished. 

The report further provides that policies be 
irrevocable and non-forfeitable. Should a 
policyholder for any reason discontinue his 
premium payments, all the excess charges 
which he has paid, above the actual cost of 
the life insurance protection which he has 
received, are to become automatically con- 
verted into extended life insurance. Of 
course, he will not get as much life insurance 
protection as if he had continued his pay- 
ments, but to the extent that he has paid he 
will receive credit on the books of the com- 
pany. This credit will amount to at least four- 
fifths of his contributions. 

The sale of participating and non-parti- 
cipating policies by the same company is pro- 
hibited. All companies which are either 
mutual or semi-mutual, such as the Equi- 
table—it is recommended—must henceforth 
issue only participating policies. They must 
annually credit to every policyholder all the 
excess charges in their premiums, levied to 
provide for contingencies that did not arise. 
The policyholders will be divided into two 
classes: those who have been insured less 
than five years, and those who have been in- 
sured more than five years. The savings from 
excess charges on each class of policy are to 
be computed separately, and annually cred- 
ited to the policyholders according to their 
class. Since new policyholders must hence- 
forth pay for their own medical examinations 
and for their insurance, their dividends will not 
at first amount tomuch. But the dividends of 
the old policyholders will be correspondingly 
higher. . The recommendation that the com- 
panies be obliged to keep the cost of manage- 
ment and taxes within the amount appor- 
tioned from each policy for this purpose, will 
prevent the diversion of other funds to paying 
extravagant expenses. If this provision had 
formerly been in force, it would almost have 
trebled the 1904 dividends to the policy- 
holders of the Mutual Life of New York. 


DEFERRED DIVIDENDS ABOLISHED 


The repcrt recommends that deferred div- 
idends be prohibited. Deferred dividend 
policies already issued are not canceled, but 
it is provided that an annual accounting shall 
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be made to holders of deferred dividend pol- 
icies. Instead of holding deferred dividends 
as an irresponsible surplus fund, the amount 
of each annual dividend must be set apart an- 
nually for their payment at the end of the 
dividend period. The fund so set apart must 
be regarded as a liability to the policyholders 
instead of as a surplus to be speculated with. 

Non-participating policies may be sold by 
stock life insurance companies which do not 
hold themselves out as semi-mutual com- 
panies. The policyholder may either take a 
participating policy in such a company by 
which the amount of his premium payments 
and the face of the policy are both definitely 
fixed, or he may insure in a mutual or semi- 
mutual company in which his policy mast 
provide that all the excess charges are to be 
credited to him. This credit may take the 
form of either a reduction on the premium 
payments, or it may be credited on the pre- 
mium payments for additional insurance. The 
result is that the excess charges will go to 
reducing the cost of life insurance protection 
instead of to agents’ commissions, expenses 
of management, and financial promotions and 
syndicates. 


A CLEAR SWEEP OF OFFICERS 


In order to insure that these reforms are 
honestly and effectively carried out by the 
companies, the report provides for the ousting 
of the present management and for an ea- 
tirely new system of electing the trustees. 
The most valuable features of the organiza- 
tion of the fraternal societies have been 
adapted to attain this result. Indeed, should 
all these recommendations become law, the 
mutual companies that comply with them 
will have adopted what is most valuable in 
the fraternal societies beside retaining sta- 
bilitv and solvency. Instead of the great 
companies’ being mutual in name only, in- 
stead of the trustees being a self perpetuated 
body re-elected by perpetual proxies collected 
by the agents at the cost of the policyholders, 
they are to be freed from Wall Street control 
unless the present bankers, brokers, and. rail- 
road men on the boards of trustees openly and 
frankly secure a majority vote of the policy- 
holders for their continuance in power. This 
is not likely. 


* POLICYHOLDERS GIVEN CONTROL 
It is recommended that existing proxies be 
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made void. This would nullify the proxies 
which have been collected. A new start is 
advised, and that the spring elections be post- 
poned until November. Each company must 
make up a full list of all policyholders insured 
to the amount of $1,000 or more; and this 
list with the names and addresses must be 
filed with the state insurance department five 
months before the election. This list is to be 
public, the committee recommends, and must 
permit of the organization of policyholders by 
cities, counties, and states and also of the 
same co-operation between groups of policy- 
holders as now exists in the fraternal societies. 
Four months before the election day the board 
of trustees may file with the state insurance 
department their nominations for their succes- 
sors. Within a month thereafter any hun- 
dred policyholders may file an opposition 
ticket. Each mutual compariy must then 
print on one ticket the names of all candidates 
whose nominations have been filed, and this 
printed ticket is to be sent by mail to every 
policyholder. The policyholders may vote 
in person or by mail or by proxy. Every 


proxy, however, must be dated within two 


months of the election and after the policy- 
holders have received the names for candi- 
dates. Proxies may be voted only for the 
candidates who have been publicly neminated. 
and provision is made to prevent the nomina- 
tion of dummies and the snap substitution of 
other trustees. The first election of the 
New York mutual companies is to be held 
under the supervision of the state insurance 
department. 


INVESTMENTS RESTRICTED 


The recommended restriction of the in- 
vestment of the assets will also tend to pre- 
vent Wall Street control by making it unprofit- 
able. 
law of New York... At present a great part of | 
the assets are invested in stocks of banks and | 
trust companies, in the common stocks of| 
other corporations, in syndicate participations, | 
and in speculative bonds. The power to in-| 
vest has been of great value to the individual | 
trustees, for it enabled them to enhance the | 
selling price of securities in which they were; 
individually interested. In many cases the! 
trustees, through banking firms, sold to their 
own insurance companies securities which they 
themselves manufactured and put upon the\ 


market. The net return of many of these\ 


This is a return to the old insurance / 


/ 
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investments has been only 2 or 24 per cent. 
since the cream of the profits had already 
been skimmed off before they came into the 
company’s treasury. All this is to be done 
away with. None of these companies, if the 
committee’s recommendations become law, 
may henceforth own any stock of any nature 
whatsoever, or lend money upon it, and they 
may not invest in any bonds which are se- 
cured by stock collateral,.since those bonds 
are nothing but a form of stock. All stock 
and bonds of this nature now owned must 
gradually be disposed of, the sales to be com- 
plete within five years. They also may not 
own any real estate except what is actually 
used or which is acquired under foreclosure. 
Real estate acquired by foreclosure must be 
promptly sold. 

These are, in effect, the restrictions that 
apply to savings banks. They will result in 
lopping off all the investments which bring in 
a return of less than the reserve requirements. 
The assets will henceforth show a higher rate 
of interest, which in all mutual companies 
will have to redound to the benefit of the 
participating policyholders. Since the bank- 
ers, promoters, and svyndicators can make 
no speculative profits by filling life insurance 
treasuries with conservative real estate mort- 
gages, national, state, city, and town bonds 
and first railroad mortgages, their great 
source of past profit will be cut off. All 
subsidiary banks and trust companies will 
also be cut off. Every purchase of securities 
of any kind, and every loan, must be made 
public, together with the price paid and the 
name of the seller and the broker making the 
sale. 


/ PUBLICITY 


/ 

/ Full publicity is provided regarding the 
salaries’ of the officers and all the expenses 
of management. No attempt has been made 
by the committee to fix specific salaries, but 
the total of all salaries is restricted to the ex- 
pense loading of premiums. To overrun this 
expense loading is made a crime. 

This report marks the new era of life in- 
surance. Every credit for it is due to the 
members of the committee who unanimously 
endorsed the able summary of facts and the 
wholesome recommendations prepared by 
the counsel. ~But back of it all is, and has 
been, public opinion, the educated, intelligent 
sentiment of the community. 
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THE MEN WHO MUST BRING REFORM IN THE EQUITABLE, THE MUTUAL AND THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—WHO THE NEW OFFICERS AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGERS OF THESE COMPANIES ARE—THEIR HOUSE-CLEANING COMMITTEES 


BY 


i. F. 


door than to the present masters of 

the ‘‘Big Three’’ life insurance com- 
panies, the Equitable, the Mutual, and the 
New York Life. It is for them to make 
such reforms as will restore public confidence 
in the great corporations of whose affairs they 
are trustees. It is not in the power of the 
policyholders or even the law to do this. 
The policyholders of the Equitable have—as 
policyholders—no vote in its affairs, because 
the Equitable is a stock company, and one 
man owns the majority of the stock, in spite 
of the trustee arrangement under which it is 
now held. The policyholders of the Mutual 
and the New York Life have the power to 
vote for the trustees, but to change the ma- 
jority of the board would take several years, as 
only a fraction of the trustees retire annually. 


teers never opened a wider 





This situation places full responsibility upon 
the new masters of these companies, and every 
one of the three companies has changed its 
masters as a result of the public investigation 
of its affairs and the exposure of the derelic- 


‘tions of the men formerly highest in its or- 


ganization. The law cannot change insurance 
contracts already in existence; it can merely 
provide what future policies shall be. For 
justice, the present policyholders must thus 
rely upon the present management, upon its 
honesty, its efficiency, and the consciences of 
the individuals who compose it. The man- 
agement of each company can do more than 
either legislation or the courts, because its 
members are free to make what reforms they 
will, whereas the New York legislature at most 
can only adopt general amendments to the 
present system, and can provide by law 
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MR. GAGE E. TARBELL 


Second Vice-President of the Equitable, an 
distinguished from the financiers of the company. 
directs the army of agents 


Owner of a controlling interest in the 
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MR. THOMAS F. RYAN 


COMPANIES 


now in control. 

Human nature has not changed within the 
past year either in life insurance or in any 
other field of activity. What has changed is 
the public. Their ignorance has changed 
to knowledge; their quiescence has changed to 
indignation. This change of the public has 
had its influence on the boards of trustees. 
The two mutual companies have appointed 
house-cleaning committees which have dili- 
gently labored to do what their name implies. 
The Mutual’s house-cleaning committee made 
a good beginning in ousting the McCurdy fam- 
ily who had fattened upon the company’s 
treasury. The New York Life’s house-clean- 
ing committee has also made a good beginning 
in exposing and denouncing the former Hamil- 
ton “boodle fund,’’ and in directing that 
suit should be brought to compel the repay- 
ment of $1,347,382 from former President 
McCall, Mr. Andrew Hamilton, and Mr.George 
W. Perkins. This is a good beginning of 
rehabilitation after the evils of the past, but 
the work of these committees will not be com- 
plete unless they go further and overthrow 
the whole system of Wall Street control of 
life insurance assets. 

Life insurance is a technical business re- 
quiring great mathematical knowledge and 
accurate actuarial information. It requires 
as speciala training as running a railroad re- 
quires, or the making of iron and steel or cot- 
ton goods, or running a farm or practicing 
law or medicine. The public have noted that 
only those life insurance companies became 
corrupt where the management was in the 
hands of financiers instead of life insurance 
men. The many life insurance companies 
of the United States whose executive officers 
are life insurance men, and not bankers, or 
promoters, or makers of syndicates, have at 
least been free from the exploitation of their 
assets through subsidiary banks and trust 
companies, and through participation in 
syndicates. Not one except these big com- 
panies has been an annex to a Wall Street 
banking house. 

Trustees Fowler, Paine, Ream, Steele, and 
Mackay, who are house-cleaning the New 
York Life, and the trustees of the Truesdale 
house-cleaning committee of the Mutual, must 
go much further than simply to provide 
stricter methods of bookkeeping and fuller 
vouchers. The whole structure of these com- 


neither honesty nor intelligence to the men 
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panies must be changed. Instead of the life 
insurance department’s being subordinate to 
the financial department, and the expert life 
insurance men forced to push such forms of 
policies as bring in the largest volume of 
irresponsible assets, life insurance men must 
be put in charge, and the financial side must 
be minimized to the simple conservation of 
the assets and their safe and profitable in- 
vestment. That is what is done in smaller 
companies to which no scandal has attached. 
It must be done in the biggest companies, or 
there will be a recurrence of wrongdoing, 
not in the same shape, but in the more 
dangerous form of the use of assets of life 
insurance companies to bring about the cen- 
tralization of the great public service corpo- 
rations in the hands of the men who have 
the power to use these assets. This is what 
was done in New Jersey, where the Public 
Service Corporation was founded on the 
assets of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company. The same thing will be done in 
New York unless the control of the assets 
of these companies is taken out of Wall 








MR. T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE 


Every life insurance company has its busi- 
ness divided into two great departments, the 
insurance and the financial. In the great 
Street. majority of the companies, the financial de- 


THE NEW PRESIDENTS 


Except on the theory that a successful ex- 
ecutive in one great department of work will 
: therefore be a successful executive in any 
: other great department, to make Mr. Paul 
5 Morton, a trained railroad man, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society is as in- 





‘ congruous as it would be to make Vice-presi- 
dent Gage E. Tarbell, the insurance expert of 
6 the Equitable, the president of the Pennsylva- 
e nia Railroad. To make Mr. Charles A. Pea- 
5 body, a trained and experienced Wall Street 
S lawyer, the executive head of the Mutual, is as 
r | unfitting as it would be to put him at the head 
t of the medical staff of a great hospital. To 
r make Mr. Alexander E. Orr, a warehouseman 
t and merchant, president of the New York 
n Life, is even more out of place than to make 
\- him president of the Steel Trust. What 
t would be thought of the directors of the Steel 
Trust if they were to select Mr. Emory 

d McClintock, the veteran actuary of the Mut- , 
wy ual Life Insurance Company, to take the place 
le of President Corey; or should Mr. John Wana- 
st » maker invite Mr. Thomas A. Buckner, the ex- : 
le pert insurance man of the New, York Life, ; i cinaeiiaaieaaaell 
“ to become the executive head of the great ee en ene 

Wanamaker stores? Two distinguished directors of the Equitable who did not direct 
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partment is subordinate to the insurance de- 
partment. In these three big companies the 
insurance department has been subsidiary. 
[It is the insurance department that advises 
the forms of policies, fixes the premium rates, 
makes the actuarial calculations, organizes 
the agency force and brings in the money. 
The only legitimate function of, the financial 





MR. E. B. THOMAS 


President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and Fourth Vice-Presiden 


“BIG THREE” 


COMPANIES 


couraged. Since deferred dividend and invest- 
ment policies brought in more assets and pro- 
vided an irresponsible fund, they were pushed. 
The pressure upon the insurance department 
resulted in huge commissions to agents who 
sold deferred dividends and investment 
policies. Since it is difficult to sell a man 
something for more than it is worth, the pro- 
cess of deceiving the public was expensive, 
and the cost fell upon the policyholders, 
Thus the present extravagant agency system 
grew out of a desire of the managers of these 
three big companies to accumulate great as- 
sets, which now amount to more than a bil- 
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MR. HH. R. WINTHROP 


Treasurer of the Equitable and Director in many Banks and Trust 


and Director of the United States Mortgage and Trust Company 
Companies 
FOUR MEMBERS OF THE NEW 
MESSRS. KRECH, WINTHROP AND SNYDER WERE MEMBERS OF THE OLD FINANCE COMMITTEE, MR. THOMAS 


department is safely to invest the reserve as- 
sets. In these three great companies pressure 
has always been put upon the insurance de- 
partment to bring in more assets. Since 
term insurance requires little reserve it was 
not favored. Since non-participating level 
premium policies required cross bookkeeping 
entries of reserve liabilities, that also was dis- 


lion and a quarter of dollars. The same pol 
icy forced the diminution of dividends, be- 
cause if all the overcharges were either re 
turned or credited to the policyholders, there 
would be no irresponsible fund available for 
syndicates, flotations of securities, and pro 
motions. If all the assets were required to 
earn 34 or 4 per cent. net, it would not be 
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possible to carry these assets in the form of 
the stocks of subsidiary banks and trust 
companies which did not pay over 2 or 24 
per cent. on their purchase price. 


TIIE SURPRISE OF THE DUMMIES 


What the real system of management 
was the trustees themselves did not know. 
In every one of these three boards there were 
a small minority who were on the inside, and 
who personally profited by their relations to 
the company. The other trustees regarded 
their positions as of dignity and honor but 
without responsibility or labor. They would 
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MR. ALVIN W. KRECH 


President and Trustee of the Equitable Trust Company, one of the 
subsidiary companies of the Equitable 


EQUITABLE FINANCE COMMITTEE 
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boards seldom occurred, and the same trus- 
tees had gone on year after year in serene ig- 
norance of the facts and of their negligence of 
their duty to examine into them. Twenty 
twenty-five, or thirty years was no uncom- 


mon length of service. The atmosphere 
was of self-complacence and of self-approval. 
Every year the balance sheet showed more 





MR. V. P. SNYDER 


President of the National Bank of Commerct and Director in the 
Equitable and the Mercantile Trust Companies 


WAS A DIRECTOR IN THE UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO., A SUBSIDIARY COMPANY TO THE MUTUAL 


meet once a month and go through the form 
of approving whatever the finance committee 
and the executive officials submitted to them. 
There was seldom any discussion or debate. 
The sessions were short and perfunctory. It 
is doubtful whether the majority of the trus- 
tees knew what was going on any more than 
the policyholders did. Vacancies in the 





assets and an increased surplus, more policy- 
holders and greater prosperity. 


The awakening by the public exposures 


surprised no one more than such trustees as 
Justice Rufus W. Peckham of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Mr. Elbridge T. 
Gerry, the well-known New York philan- 
thropist, Mr. 


Effingham B. Morris, Sir 
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MR. ALEXANDER E. ORR 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 


MAN WHO HAS HAD NO 


William C. Van Horne, Mr.R obert T. Lincoln, 
the venerable Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge of 
Boston, Mr. Levi P. Morton, formerly Vice- 
President of the United States, Mr. John A. 
Stewart, and other notable men whose repu- 
tations in the community have always been 
the highest. It was through the names of 
these men and others of their kind on the di- 
rectorates that the public were lured to the 
belief that the companies whose affairs these 
distinguished men were supposed to supervise, 
could not be otherwise than honestly and eco- 
nomically administered. 


NEW 
EXPERIENCE 


YORK LIFE. 
IN INSURANCE 


A SUCCESSFUL 
WORK 


The awakening brought to light the’ fact 
that these men were only dummies, and that 
the real management was in every company 
in the hands of a small clique of which the 


president was the head. In the Equitable, 
Henry B. Hyde and a few of his intimates 
were the whole company, and when he died, 
half a dozen men succeeded to the real man- 
agement. The financial department fell into 
the hands of Mr. William H. McIntyre, Mr. 
George H. Squire, Mr. Thomas D. Jordan, 
Mr. Alvin W. Krech, and Mr. Louis Fitzgerald. 
President Alexander participated in the syn- 
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dicates which these men managed, and, later, 
Mr. James Hazen Hyde took his share, but 
all told, hardly half a dozen of the fifty odd 
directors were on the inside. Such directors 
as were bankers, like M . Jacob H. Schiff, or 
were railroad men or high financiers like Mr. 
E. H. Harriman, Mr. George J. Gould, Mr. 
August Belmont, and Mr. A. J. Cassatt, 
found their directorates of value in the sale 
and distribution of their securities, but in- 
stead of being members of the inside ring, 
they paid commissions and syndicate profits 
to the officers on the transactions of their 
companies with the Equitable. 

In the New York Life and the Mutual there 


MR. CLARENCE H. MACKAY MR. HIRAM R. STEELE 
A New York lawyer of consider- 
able reputation asan able man and 
not involved in so many enter- 
prises as his colleagues 


Trustee of the Equitable Trust 
Company—President of the Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company— 
Director of the United States 

Mortgage and Trust Company 


THE HOUSE-CLEANING 


WHO HAVE RECOMMENDED THAT SUIT BE 
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Trust Company of New York— 
Director of the Guarantee Trust 
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fied whatever the sub-committees submitted 
to them. 

In the New York Life the financial manage- 
ment was narrowed down still more to two 
men, President McCall and Vice-President 
George W. Perkins. There was a finance 
committee, of which Mr. Perkins was the 
chairman, some of whose members occasion- 
ally participated in syndicates. But even its 
minutes and hidden records showed only part 
of the financial transactions. Mr. Perkins 


himself testified that many important mat- 
ters he himself looked¥Vafter, directing the 
assistant treasurer what entries to make, and 
carrying the real facts in his head-or on per- 


Photo by Pach Brus. 
MR. NORMAN B. REAM CHAIRMAN THOS. P. FOWLER 
President of the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railway— 
Director of the Metropolitan Se- 
curities Company—Director of the 
Santa Fe Railway 


Trustee of the Metropolitan 


Company of New Ycrk 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 


BROUGHT AGAINST FORMER PRESIDENT 


McCALL (WHO HAS SINCE DIED) AND TRUSTEES GEORGE W. PERKINS, AND ANDREW 
HAMILTON FOR THE RESTITUTION OF FUNDS DIVERTED TO ALLEGED ILLEGAL OBJECTS 


was a similar arrangement. In the Mutual 
there was inside the finance committee an 
inner sub-committee of three men, Mr. George 
F. Baker, Mr. Augustus D. Juilliard, and Mr. 
George G. Haven, who with President 
McCurdy had the real control and manage- 
ment of the assets. Of course the treasurer 
was in with them, and they had their friends 
and banking houses who shared in their pros- 
perity, but out of the thirty-six Mutual trus- 
tees four or five were the innermost ring, half 
a dozen others who had banking houses were 
the outside ring, and the other two dozen 
trustees assumed that everything was satis- 
factory and once a month unanimously rati- 


sonal memoranda which did not appear in the 
company’s books in any shape. The New 
York Life trustees, like the trustees in the 
Mutual and the Equitable were, a majority 
of them, estimable, honest gentlemen, who 
owed their places on the board to the courtesy 
of the president, and who never thought of 
questioning the advisability of any trans- 
action which was submitted to them, or of 
making any inquiry of their own. 

Entirely apart from this financial manage- 
ment were the insurance affairs. These were 
in a separate department, with a vice-presi- 
dent at their head. In the Equitable, the 
vice-president in charge of them was Mr, 
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MR. GEORGE W. PERKINS 


Former Vice-President of the New York Life. A member of the 
finance committee, and of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company 
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Gage E. Tarbell, in the New York Life, Mr. 
Thomas A. Buckner and in the Mutual, Mr. 
Emory McClintock. These three men are in- 
surance experts whose lives have been spent 
not in finance but in insurance. Mr. Tarbell 
and Mr. Buckner began as soliciting agents, 
and Mr. McClintock is by profession an act- 
uary. Vice-president Granniss was the nom- 
inal head in the Mutual of the insurance de- 
partment, but Mr. McClintock was the tech- 
nical man, and since President McCurdy 
stepped out, Mr. McClintock has received the 
title of vice-president. 

So far the changes in management have re- 
sulted in no changes whatsoever in the insur- 
ance departments of the companies. The 
men who have been running that side of the 
business for years, continue to run it in the 
same way as before. The same forms of pol- 
icies are sold, the same premiums are charged, 
and the same commissions are paid. What 
changes there have been in the past year have 
been to raise some of the premium rates 
slightly, especially those on non-participating 
policies, in order to try to force the public to 
continue buying deferred dividend policies 
premiums on which have not been increased. 
There have also been additional inducements 
offered to the agents in order to try to hold 
them. The result of increased public knowl- 
edge was a great falling off in the demand for 
deferred dividend and other investment poli- 
cies, which paid the highest commission to 
agents, and efforts have been made by offer- 
ing additional allowances, or credits, to hold 
the agency force together, in the belief that 
public agitation would die out, and that with 
a cessation of public interest, the agents could 
resume selling the more expensive policies. 
That is, so far as there have been any changes 
in the insurance department up to date they 
have not been to the advantage of the old 
policyholders. It is the duty of the insurance 
men to heed the demands of an enlightened 
public, and make their campaign for new 
business more candid and informing. 


CHANGES IN THE FINANCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


In the financial departments there have 
been radical rhanges. The whole old inside 
ring of the Equitable has been swept away, 
and no other inside ring has taken its place. 
The Equitable is now a one-man company 
more than it ever was before. Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan, who owns the Consolidated Gas 
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MR. JOHN CLAFLIN 


Director of eight Insurance Companies, a great dry goods company, 
one bank, and three Trust Companies. Before the investigation a 
member of the New York Life’s finance committee and now chairman 
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MR. THOS. A. BUCKNER 


The “insurance man’”’ of the New York Life 
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MR. WOODBURY LANGDON 


One of the members of the New York Life’s finance committee 
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MR. EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 


Treasurer of the New York Life, Director of the Manhattan Trust Co’ 
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MR. PAUL D. CRAVATH 


Copyright, 1905, by Arthur Hewitt 
MR. JAMES B. DILL 


Attorney for the house-cleaning Who has been Mr. Ryan's per- 


committee of the Mutual Life sonal attorney: and is now the 


Insurance Company attorney for the Equitable 


THE LAWYERS WHO ARE LOOKING OUT FOR THE INTERESTS OF THREE BIG 


“BIG 


THREE’’ COMPANIES 
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MR. JULIAN T. DAVIES 
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MR. WM. H. HORNBLOWER 
Attorney for the New York Life Attorney for the Mutual Life 
Insurance, Company Insurance Co., working with Pres 


dent Peabod y 


INSURANCE 


COMPANIES 


Company, which controls light and power in 
New York City, and also the Metropolitan 
Traction Company, which controls the surface 
railroads, also owns the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. Instead of voting his stock 
directly, he has secured the services of three 
trustees who now select the directors. This 
trusteeship is only temporary, for the law 
prohibits such a trust for longer than a five- 
year term, and the articles of its creation pro- 
vide for its dissolution at any time the trus- 
tees are not unanimous. 

In the New York Life and the Mutual the 
outward signs of change in the financial man- 
agement are fewer than in the Equitable. 
President McCall of the New York Life re- 
signed, and a venerable and respectable trus- 
tee, Mr. Alexander E. Orr, has been chosen to 
take his place. Mr. Orr is a rich man whose 
fortune has been made out of warehouses and 
who is not an expert in the life insurance bus- 
iness. Mr. Perkins resigned as chairman of 
the finance committee, but he is still a mem- 
ber of the finance committee. Mr. McCall 
was more of an insurance man than a finan- 
cier. He began insurance business as clerk 
in an agent’s office, and touched every rung of 
the ladder on his way up to the presidency. 
The financial affairs of his company were in 
Mr. Perkins’s hands. Mr. Perkins was, and is 
still, a member of the firm of J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Company. He was, and is still, 
the representative of Mr. Morgan on the fi- 


nance committee of the Steel Trust. Natur- 
ally the financial affairs of the New York Life 
were dominated by the firm of which Mr. 
Perkins was a member, and the treasury of 
the New York Life to-day contains tens of 
millions of dollars of securities, the flotation 
of which was handled by Messrs. J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Company. 

The other directors of the New York Life 
have waked to this situation, and they have 
appointed a house-cleaning committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Thomas P. Fowler, Mr. Aug- 
ustus G. Paine, Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, Mr. 
Hiram R. Steele and Mr. Norman B. Ream to 
devise a plan for the reorganization of the 
company. Mr. Fowler is president of the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railroad. Mr. 
Paine is the head of a large paper company. 
Mr. Mackay controls the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Company. Mr. Steele is a lawyer, and 
Mr. Ream is a Chicago man with large busi- 
ness interests there, including railroad invest- 
ments. The Mutual Life’s house-cleaning 
committee was at first composed of Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Truesdale, Mr. John W. Auchincloss 
and Mr. Stuyvesant Fish. Mr. Truesdale 1s 
president of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad, Mr. Fish is president of the 
Illinois Central, and Mr. Auchincloss is a New 
York merchant. The new president of the 
Mutual, Mr. Richard A. Peabody, is an ex- 
perienced real estate lawyer, and one of the 
attorneys for the Astor estate. He is in 
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partnership with a relative of Mr. George F. 
Baker, one of the Mutual’s old inside com- 
mittee. Mr. George F. Baker is president of 
the First National Bank, which is affiliated 
with the Standard Oil interests whose repre- 
sentative on the board of Mutual trustees is 
Mr. Henry H. Rogers. Mr. Rogers is popu- 
larly credited with Mr. Peabody’s selection. 
Mr. Peabody is a man of the utmost respect- 
ability and high social standing, but he knows 
no more about the life insurance business 
than Mr. Orr. He was not even a director 
of the Mutual Life until he was elected 
president. 
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sets. They know little about the public 
opinion of the other 80,000,000 people of the 
United States. Their knowledge of the small 
policyholder comes only from reading his 
plaintive correspondence. Their feeling of 
confidence in the mass of the policyholders 
is shown by the strenuous efforts they are 
making to secure the policyholders’ proxies. 
Instead of relying on publicity and an appeal 
by argument, to the policyholder, new com- 
mittees have been appointed which are urg- 
ing the agents to procure proxies. Every 
agent of the New York Life is expected to 
produce ten proxies to keep in good standing. 
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Mk. CHARLES A. PEABODY 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL. A WALL STREET 
LAWYER WHO IS NOT AN EXPERIENCED INSURANCE MAN 


These two house-cleaning committees have 
been working sincerely to bring about reforms. 
They are hampered with two great difficulties, 
one their ignorance of the insurance business 
and the other their own financial alliances and 
their point of view. Almost every one of 
these men has corporate interests of his own. 
He has Wall Street associates. He is asso- 
ciated both personally and in a business way 
with the men who have had part in the past 
wrongdoing, and with the great financiers 
whose only interest in the life insurance com- 
panies is to control the investment of the as- 


He is encouraged to collect more proxies by 
the offer of premiums. 

Neither legally nor morally can a trustee 
expend his trust funds to continue himself in 
office, or invest securities in which he is di- 
rectly or indirectly interested, or in any way to 
use his trust property for hisown advantage. 
His compensation is limited to an expressed 
allowance, which in the case of these trustees 
is only the few dollars received for their at- 
tending the board meetings. This is the case 
in savings banks. It should be equally the 
case in life insurance companies. 
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MR. WM. H. TRUESDALE 
President of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad. Chairman of the house- 
cleaning committee, appointed to investigate 
the Mutual Life. 


There was a great deal of truth in what 
Vice-president Tarbell of the Equitable testi- 
fied before the Investigating Committee— 


that the difficulty with the great New York 
companies was that they had not been run as 
a pure life insurance business but as a financial 


annex to Wall Street interests. That they 
have been so conducted is undisputed; that 
they should not be so conducted is indisput- 
able. But to conduct them otherwise the 
Wall Street men must get out. A railroad 
president or a banker or a promoter or a finan- 
cier is not the man best fitted to reform a life 
insurance company. He cannot dissever him- 
self and be a life insurance man part of the day 
and a Wall Street man the remaining hours of 
the twenty-four. His interests are in Wall 
Street. His corporations are controlled in 
Wall Street. The value of their stock and 
bonds which measures the success of his man- 
agement is determined in Wall Street. He 
owes his office in his own corporation to the 
friendliness of his Wall Street associates. 

How can he rebuff them and be deaf to 
their interests and cast them out from life in- 
surance, though this is the only permanent 
salvation of life insurance? 

These men who have in charge the reorgan- 
ization of these great companies are undoubt- 
edly sincere. But so were McCurdy, McCall 
and Hyde. They will undoubtedly make 
many changes and will seek to prevent many 
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President of the Illinois Central Railroad, 


who resigned from the Mutual house-cleaning 


committee and from the board of directors 


of the evils which have been disclosed, but so 
did Mr. McCall admit his mistakes. So did 
Mr. Henry B. Hyde deplore, in his old age, the 
system which had run away with him. So 
does Mr. McCurdy regret the errors which 
brought about his downfall. 

These new trustees must see that the public 
regards the allied financial interests of Wall 
Street as a class apart, neither sympathetic 
with the mass of the people, nor understand- 
ing the real public opinion of the United 
States. Not one of these new men is a life 
insurance man. Not one member of the re- 
organizing committees is a life insurance man. 
Of the three new presidents one is a railroad 
man, another a Wall Street lawyer and the 
third a retired business man with large Wall 
Street financial interests. It is no reflection 
upon their honesty or their desire to do what 
is right to say that they could not start, 
and may not be able to keep, in touch with the 
policyholders, and that they do not know the 
real deep feeling on the part of the people of 
the United States against the Wall Street 
code of financial moralists. 

There must be a new, a saner attitude on 
the part of both insurance men and financial 
officers. But most of all the public demands 
that the spirit of the trustees here named 
shall be that of savings-bank trustees rather 
than that of promoters and dealers in secur- 
ities. 
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The two men who, with Mr. George Haven and President McCurdy, formed the committee inside the finance committee of the Mutual. 
Mr. Baker is President of the First National Bank. Mr. Juilliard is a director in the Chemical National Bank and in several Trust 
Companies, including the Morton Trust Company. They remain members of the present finance committee- 
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THE KIND OF AGENT NOW DEMANDED, WHOSE WORK IS PARALLEL TO THE LAWYER'S 

OR THE PHYSICIAN’S—THE ORATORICAL AGENT EXPOSED AND OUT OF DATE—HOW 

HE DID HIS WORK—STORIES OF AN OFFICE CAT AND OTHER SUCH AIDS TO FRAUD 
BY 


T THE END of the long-armed sys- 
tems of the Hydes, the McCalls, the 
McCurdys, and their like, there was 

a deft, pocket-dipping hand. That hand was 
the agent. He was a mixture of the royal good 
fellow, the hypnotist, the sleight-of-hand per- 
former, the poet, and the genial pirate; and 
whichever of these constituent parts would be 
most effective with a certain type of cus- 
tomer, that part instinctively assumed tem- 











porary command over him. He charmed you 
with his personality, till you couldn’t say no; 
he manipulated figures with the skill and in- 
nocence of a pea-and-shell man, and you put 
down your money; he boarded you unaware, 
battered you down with his booming state- 
ments, and leaving you dazed and helpless 
carried off his loot in the shape of a signed 
application for a policy; with his gilded words 
he built you castles in the air, which seemed 
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so real to you that you hastened to pay him 
rent in the form of a commission; or good 
fellow, hypnotist, juggler, pirate, poet, all 
charged upon you at once, and you yielded to 
numbers. 

This agent was the product of the com- 
panies’ system and of the public’s willingness 
to be hypnotized. On the one side were the 
companies, offering him perhaps 30 per cent. 
of the first premium on straight life insurance, 
and 75 or too per cent. of the first premium on 
the deferred dividend endowment policy, and 
urging him to sell this variety. On the other 
side was the public, believing in life insurance, 
regarding it es a mystery, forced by its ignor- 
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into the sand to keep from seeing dishonesty, 
he tried to keep it there. An agent of one of 
the conservative companies once tried to dem- 
onstrate to a friend who was an agent for 
one of the three “racers’’ that some of the 
policies he sold were not strictly ‘‘on the 
level.’”’ The ‘‘racer’” agent brushed the 
other away with a frantic gesture. ‘For 
God’s sake, don’t talk to me!”’ he cried ‘‘The 
way I’ve got these things in my head they’re 
all right, and I don’t want to see them any 
other way.” 

The agent so prodticed felt responsibility to 
his company and to himself, but little or none 
to his client. He did not find out his client’s 
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ance to put its trust in the agent, ready to buy 
whatever the agent advised. In this sit- 
uation what was the agent to do? He was 
human, and he did the human thing—he ad- 
vised and sold the policies that the companies 
urged him to sell, the ones that gave him the 
largest profit. He either knew he was selling 
goods that were not frank and open, and that 
he was not selling them in a frank and open 
way, or he had hoodwinked himself into be- 
lieving them all right. He may have been, 
probably was, of average morality in the be- 
ginning, but after a period of such salesman- 
ship his conscience had been deluded, lulled to 
sleep, or evicted. If he had thrust his head 
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circumstances, or the object for which the 
client wished insurance, nor did he advise the 
policy that would fit the situation. He ad- 
vised the policy he desired to sell. A newly 
married young man, with his fortune to make, 
wanted insurance as a protection to his wife in 
case of his early death. He outlined his de- 
sire to an agent, and the agent very gravely 
advised a high-priced endowment policy with 
gilded trimmings. The young man bought 
it—-and as he was ignorant of rebating he paid 
the whole of the first premium—and has kept 
himself poor ever since paying the premiums; 
whereas, had he bought the low-priced 
straight life insurance that he wanted, he 

















could have added a considerable amount each 
year to his business investment. The young 
man is wiser now; he does not love that agent, 
and sends no insuring friends to him. 

The agent, to effect a sale, often surrounded 
the policy he offered with the glittering se- 
ductions of a bargain sale. A man who was 
trying to get $20,000 worth of insurance at the 
best possible rate, fell into the clutches of one 
of the shrewdest of the shrewd. They had a 
long talk, and the agent said he’d try to 
get some “concession’’ from the president. 
When he saw the man again, he submitted, 
with the appearance of excited triumph, an 
offer ‘directly from the president’? that in- 
cluded a “confidential”’ rate and special pro- 
visions that were made only in “certain prom- 
inent cases.’’ The man eagerly swallowed the 
bait. Three years later he discovered that 
insurance identical with his ‘‘bargain”’ could 
have been bought in a conservative company 
at the regular rate for $130 less in premiums 
a year. 

The agent who had evicted his conscience 
did not hesitate to swindle his client by sell- 
ing him one kind of insurance when the client 
had asked for another. <A prospective insurer 
who wanted a twenty-payment life policy, 
after a discussion with an agent decided that 
the rate was higher than the condition of his 
affairs at that time would permit him to pay. 
“In that case,’’ the agent said glibly, ‘‘ we 
have a ‘special’ policy that offers you the same 
protection at a much lower premium.”’ The 
man took the policy. Several years later 
he chanced to boast before another agent of 
the low rate he was paying. ‘‘ Why, at that 
price it can’t be a twenty payment life!” de- 
clared the agent. This led to an examination 
of the paper, and the man discovered he had 
a plain life insurance policy, dividends due at 
the end of twenty years, on which he would 
have to pay premiums till he died. He had 
been deceived by the agent’s words and by 
the phrase printed on the policy, ‘‘ Twenty- 
year Dividend Period.”’ 

Making such large commissions, it was im- 
possible for the agent not to rebate. If a 
prospective customer, after being subjected 
to the agent’s best oratory, still held back, 
what was more natural than for the agent to 
offer the customer a share of the commission 
as an inducement? Rebates are illegal, but 
agents have found no more difficulty in evad- 
ing the statute than railroads and big ship- 
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pers in evading the railroad rebate law. The 
methods of concealing rebates form one of 
the curious inner chapters in the history of 
life insurance. To take the client’s check for 
the full amount of the first premium and to 
hand him back the rebate in cash; to take 
check or cash for the amount actually to 
be paid and a note for the amount to be 
rebated, and then to destroy the note before 
the client’s eyes—these are both common 
methods. But the ingenious agent varied 
his method to suit each new situation; a 
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Under whose administration the big insurance companies played 


fast and loose with thefunds of policyholders 


single instance will serve to suggest the end- 
less evasions that were extemporized. 

A fertile-minded agent, now one of the 
widest known life insurance officers in the 
country, was trying to sell a client a policy 
on which the agent’s share of the first pre- 
mium was $1,500. The client desired the 
policy, but he wanted a rebate of $1,000, and 
this the agent was willing to give. The agent 
was casting about in his mind for some 
method of hiding the rebate, when the office 
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cat—they were in the client’s office—chanced 
to rub purringly against his leg. He looked 
down at the cat—and his method was 
ready. 

“What a beautiful Angora cat!’’ he ex- 
claimed gravely. “My wife loves cats. 
She’c be tickled to death to have that one. 
I'll give you $1,000 for it.’’ 

The client assented, and the policy was 
taken. Receipts were exchanged, the cat 
was caged in the waste basket and wrapped 
up, and the agent went away with tabby un- 
der his arm—and no rebate law could touch 
him. 

It may be said in passing that there is an- 
other side to the rebate question; often the 
insurer has been sharper than the agent. One 
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type uf agent prospered. But now the peo- 
ple know at least some elementary facts about 
life insurance; they are going to scrutinize 
policies, they are going to know what they 
are buying. What are these agents going to 
do in the present enlightened situation? 
Their actions have already partly answered 
this question. Some have dropped out of 
sight; some have left the companies whose 
reputations have been smirched, and entered 
the employ of the conservative institutions; 
some, while continuing to represent their 
companies, find that the clients they turn up 
will not buy the insurance they once sold so 
readily, and they privately take this business 
to conservative companies that will give them 
a commission upon it; some are saying, 
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man took out a $10,000 policy and received a 
receipt for two years’ premiums; in exchange 
he gave his note, payable in eighteen months, 
for 85 per cent. of the premium for the 
second year. Many crafty persons have 
taken out large policies, paying Io per cent. or 
less of the first premium; at the end of the 
year they have given up the policy and taken 
one in another company, pay ng a similarly 
small percentage of the premium; at the end 
of the second year they have ‘“‘twisted’”’ to a 
third company—and so on, with the result 
that they have secured for several years in- 
surance at a merely nominal cost. 

&@ So long as life insurance remained a mys- 
tery, so long the people were gullible and this 
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‘““We’ve cleaned house—we’re all right now,”’ 
and are seeking business upon an _ honest 
basis; and some, believing, as corrupt polli- 
ticians believe, that reform waves soon pass 
and are followed by quiet weather, are keep- 
ing on in the old way, looking hopefully to 
the future. But the troubles of the agent 
who persists in the old methods are not over— 
and are not likely to be over. The public 
may have a short memory in public affairs; 
the municipal, state, or national purse may be 
looted, there is a flurry, and then all may be 
forgotten. But in its private affairs the pub- 
lic does not forget. Its private purse has 
been looted, and it is going to see that its 
purse is not looted again. The agent is going 
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to learn that he must either ‘‘ get good, or get 
out.” 

This new condition of affairs demands a dif- 
ferent type of agent. The agent of the fu- 
ture will be a reproduction of the good agent 
of the past—for while the shifty, rebating 
agent has been selling the policies most profit- 
able to himself, numberless agents of the con- 
servative companies have been doing busi- 
ness according to honorable methods. The 
type of agent who has helped bring upon life 
insurance its present discredit, belongs in the 
class of the quack doctor and the shyster 
lawyer; the agent of the future must be in 
the class of the reputable doctor and lawyer, 
and must deserve to be there. Or perhaps to 
say that his function will be like that of an 
advertising agent will suggest his career. A 
reputable advertising agent places advertis- 
ing for his clients in the places where they 
will produce the best results. His effort 
must be in the interests of his clients. In 
brief, the business of selling life insurance 
must be raised to the level of a profession. 

The new agent must of course thoroughly 
understand the life insurance business. This, 
however, is a qualification that even the 
clever shyster possessed; the high-class agent 
must have additional qualities. To begin 
with, he must be worthy of the confidence of 
his clients, and have a reputation as a man 
who can be implicitly trusted. It is as nec- 
essary for the agent to know the financial con- 
dition of the client and the object for which 
the policy is desired, as it is for a lawyer to 
have the facts of a case, or for a physician to 
be told the history and symptoms of a dis- 
ease—and only the agent who is known to 
observe “professional secrecy’’ can expect 
such confidence. When the agent has been 
told all he requires, he is in a position to diag- 
nose the case, and to prescribe the variety of 
policy and the amount the client can safely 
carry. 

The agent must be an all-around man of 
affairs—and here is one of the most necessary 
requirements of an agent of professional rank. 
If he does not have a general knowledge of 
the business of bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, professional men, workingmen, etc., 
he is not qualified to listen intelligently to his 
clients and to prescribe just the policy that 
best fits the client’s situation. The agent 
must not only see that the client gets the pol- 
icy that is desired, but he must see that the 
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client thoroughly understands the policy. 
One agent—there may be many who do this— 
not content with explaining the policy orally 
to the client, sends a letter. with every policy 
that translates into ordinary English all the 
essential points of the document. 

“‘T never try to mystify or muddle a client,”’ 
said an agent of this type, when asked to ex- 
plain the methods that had made hith suc- 
cessful. “I give my client what he ought to 
have, and make him understand exactly what 
he is getting. There are no cut prices; every 
man gets the same deal. My services are at 
the disposal of the poor man at the same rate 
as to the rich—with the difference that the 
man wanting a $1,000 policy comes to me, 
while I go to the $100,000 man. I’m an ex- 
pert, but I’m as cheap to the poor man as the 
book-agent type of insurance man with 
fringes around the bottom of his trousers. I 
know my business from the ground up. I 
talk solar-plexus blows, and I hustle as if to- 
day were my last day—but I never advertise. 
At the annual meeting of the company, and 
whenever else it is necessary, I fight for the 
interests of my clients. My clients know all 
this, and in consequence my business has 
grown up as the practice of a skilful and rep- 
utable physician grows. The physician cures 
a patient; that patient comes back, and sends 
other patients. When my clients want ad- 
ditional insurance, they come back; when 
they hear a friend say he’s thinking about in- 
surance, they tell him I’m the man he wants 
to see. And so my business grows fatter and 
fatter.” 

The agent of this type has long been feared 
by the agent of the other sort. Some time 
ago an agent for one of the three “‘racers”’ 
learned that this man was in competition 
with him for the business of a man who 
wanted a $100,000 policy. The ‘“racer”’ 
rushed to his general agent. ‘“‘See here, 
you’ve got to help me,’”’ he said. “Mr. So- 
and-So is after that man, and has given him a 
statement in figures and they’re better than 
mine. What shall I do?” 

‘“My boy,” said the general agent, ‘“‘look 
for another client.”’ ' 

Such, briefly, will be the agent of the future 
—if the public wants him. If the public, re- 
membering what it has learned, will demand 
“honest goods,’’ honest methods, expert ad- 
vice, it will get them all, It’s ‘‘up to” the 
public, 











THE MEANING OF INSURANCE WORDS 


in five hundred knows the precise 
meaning of many words and phrases 
that are in constant use in insurance talk. 
There is a large technical vocabulary with 
which the old-time agent confused many a 
victim. Any man who has a policy or who 
is thinking of buying one ought clearly to 
understand this jargon. Some of the most 
common words and phrases in it are here ex- 
plained. 
A POLICY is a printed contract between the 
insurance company and the man who insures. 
A PREMIUM is the amount which the policy- 
holder pays at stated times for his insurance. 
In the simplest form of insurance the premium 
increases with advancing age. 
A LEVEL PREMIUM is a premium which is 
the same at every payment; that is, which 
becomes no greater as_ the policyholder 


Pris ives not one “average man” 


grows older. 

The RESERVE is the excess amount charged 
in the early years of level premium policies to 
offset the failure to increase the premium 


during the later years. This reserve is in- 
vested by the company, and the proceeds from 
_ it make up the deficiencies in the later pre- 
mium payments. 

The RESERVE REQUIREMENT is the rate of 
interest. which the investments of the com- 
pany must pay in order to keep the amount 
of the reserve high enough to provide for 
the payments that will have to come from it. 

The ANNUAL SURPLUS is the excess amount 
paid in by policyholders above the sum paid 
out in death claims and in expenses of man- 
agement plus the interest earned by the re- 
serve above the percentage of the require- 
ment. 

DivIDENDs are the portion of the surplus 
divided among the policyholders. 

DEFERRED DIVIDENDS are dividends that 
are not distributed among the policyholders 
annually, but are held by the company and 
paid to the policyholder at longer periods, 
usually twenty years. 

A BENEFICIARY is the person whose name 
appears in the policy as the recipient of the 
insurance payment when it falls due—most 


frequently the wife or children of the policy- 
holder, or, as in endowment policies, the 
policyholder himself. But an insurer can 
make anybody his beneficiary. 

A REVOCABLE BENEFICIARY is one whose 
name can be taken out of a policy and re- 
placed by the name of another beneficiary. 

An IRREVOCABLE BENEFICIARY is one whose 
interest in a policy cannot be nullified in fav- 
or of someone else. 

A REVOCABLE POLICY is one the proceeds 
of which may be collected by a policyholder’s 
creditors. 

A SURRENDER is the act of a policyholder 
in giving up his policy for a consideration 
from the company. 

The SURRENDER VALUE, Or CASH SURRENDER 
VALUE, Of a policy is the amount the company 
agrees to pay if the policyholder surrenders 
his policy. This is less than the sum that he 
has paid in premiums. 

The Lapse of a policy is the failure of the 
holder to pay the premium and the consequent 
releasing of the company from its agreement. 

The maturity of a policy is its falling due. 
A policy matures at the time when the com- 
pany becomes responsible for paying the 
amount designated in it. 

The EXPIRATION of a policy is its running 
out during the lifetime of the holder on whose 
death its payment depended. 

A PARTICIPATING POLICY is one entitling 
the policyholder to share in any dividends 
that the company may pay. 

A NON-PARTICIPATING POLICY is one that 
gives the holder no right to dividends. 

An ANNUITY is money paid back annually 
to a policyholder at stated intervals after a 
certain date, in consideration of the money 
that he has paid into the company. 

INSTALMENT POLICIES, RETURN PREMIUMS, 
GOLD BONDS, and other similar arrangements 
are varieties of annuities in combination with 
life insurance. 

A COMBINATION LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICY is one that combines investment with 
insurance. It agrees to pay the sum desig- 
nated if the policyholder dies within a stated 
period, usually twenty years or thirty years 
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or to pay it to him if he be living at the end 
of the period. 

TERM INSURANCE is insurance for a specified 
number of years. The amount for which the 
policyholder is insured is paid only in case he 
dies before the expiration of the agreed term. 

RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE is term in- 
surance with the additional privilege of re- 
newal of the policy at the end of the first 
term or succeeding terms of years, without 
further medical examination. The second 
term is always at a higher premium than 
the first (since the policyholder is older), the 
third at a higher premium than the second, 
and so on. 

TEN, FIFTEEN, TWENTY, THIRTY PAYMENT 
policies provide that the premiums shall be 
paid for ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, 
and no longer. Upon the completion of the 
last payment, such a policy is then fully paid 
up. 

ASSESSMENT INSURANCE is the kind in 
which regular premiums are not paid, but in 
which the expenses (death claims and run- 
ning expenses) are levied on the policyhold- 
ers from time to time, usually monthly. 

A TONTINE POLICY is one on which the 
holder receives nothing if he fails to keep up 
his premium till he die. The money gained 
by the company through lapses and forfei- 
tures is accumulated and paid to the policy- 
holders who do keep up their premiums. 
All the money paid in up to the time desig- 
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nated is then distributed among the remain- 
ing policyholders. 

A SEMI-TONTINE POLICY acts like a tontine 
policy, except that those who drop out and 
the beneficiaries of those who die receive a 
portion of the insurance for which the policy- 
holder has paid. 

The LOAN VALUE ofa policy is the amount 
the company will lend to a policyholder, 
using his policy as collateral security. It in- 
creases as time goes on. 

EXTENDED INSURANCE is insurance for a 
number of years without the payment of any 
more premiums. This is in lieu of the cash 
surrender value. 

The PAID-UP POLICY VALUE is the amount 
of insurance the company will agree to pay at 
death after the policy matures without the 
payment of any more premiums. This also 
is in lieu of the cash surrender value. 

INCONTESTABILITY is the guarantee the 
company gives that, after a specified time, 
usually two years, the validity of the policy 
will not be questioned. As to the construc- 
tion of this, there is great difference between 
the Federal decisions in different states, some 
holding that false statements in the applica- 
tion or medical examination are not*made 
harmless by the ‘‘ incontestibility ’’ clause. 

EXPENSE LOADING is the sum included in 
the premium, above what is required to pay 
death claims, to provide for the expenses of 
company management. 
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NEARLY AS MANY MEN INSURING IN FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS AS IN 
THESE SOCIETIES SELL INSURANCE SO CHEAPLY— 


OLD LINE COMPANIES—HOW 


THE 


THE DANGERS OF SACRIFICING STABILITY IN THE EFFORT TO KEEP DOWN COST 


“fraternal” insurance, which is the 
kind commonly taken out by men 
whose yearly earnings are less than $1,000. It 
is maintained by granges, unions, and a great 


TT: CHEAPEST INSURANCE is 


variety of secret orders. Some form of it 
has been in existence from time immemorial. 

The earlier plan was an assessment system, 
by which on the death-of a member of the or- 
ganization a definite sum was paid to his bene- 
ficiary and all the living members were as- 


sessed enough to make up thissum. No mor- 
tality tables were used and no effort was made 
to proportion the costs to the benefits re- 
ceived. The proceeds were distributed not in 
proportion to the assessments paid, but as 
members died. 

This system has survived in one of the last 
places where it would be expected, the New 
York Stock Exchange, which has the highest 
fraternal life benefit of all organizations in the 
United States. Its traditions, running back 
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to the old exchanges of Frankfort and Am- 
sterdam, include fraternal association among 
all the brokers in it, and the payment of a 
large death benefit to the family of every 
broker who dies. Irrespective of the price 
paid for his seat or the length of time he has 
had it, every member of the Exchange pays an 
assessment at the death of any fellow member 
to make up a sum of $10,000 for the family of 
the deceased. There is only one other society 
whose maximum life insurance protection 
equals this. In most of the fraternal organ- 
izations the maximum is $3,000 or less. 

The fraternal societies issue almost as many 
policies as the old line companies. Since the 
average amount of a fraternal policy is smaller, 
the total amount of insurance is less in the 
fraternal societies, but considering that they 
do not sell endowment and investment pol- 
icies, which make up a great part of the busi- 
ness of the old line companies, it is probable 
that the amount of protection which they 
give is equal to that of the companies. 

The statistics of the recognized insurance 
companies are readily available through their 
reports to the state insurance departments, 
but it is difficult to collect full information 
about the fraternal societies. In addition to 
the recognized organizations which publish 
information about themselves and belong to 
the Associated Fraternities of America or the 
National Fraternal Congress, there are hun- 
dreds of trade unions, secret societies and 
other associations which furnish life insurance 
protection on the fraternal basis. On Jan- 
uary I, 1905, there were 171 societies making 
reports. They had issued in 1904 876,931 
certificates, giving life insurance protection 
to the amount of $878,378,127. They had in 
force more than 5,000,000 certificates and 
more than $6,665,000,000 worth of insur- 
ance. 

The fraternal societies should not be con- 
fused with the assessment associations which 
lack the fraternal tie and are gradually dying 
out. A few still exist, but their insurance 
is less than one-fifteenth of that of the fra- 
ternal societies. It is undeniable, moreover, 
that the same causes which have almost de- 
stroyed the old assessment company have be- 
gun to weaken the fraternal societies, and for 
the past two or three years the old line com- 
panies have encroached in the fraternal field. 
The number of members of fraternal societies 
who give up their insurance has been increas- 
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ing so rapidly as almost to offset the new 
policyholders, and their amount. of insurance 
has not been increasing proportionately with 
the population of the United States. On the 
other hand, in the past five years the business 
done by the old line companies has grown 
many times faster than the population. 

Modern fraternal insurance dates back only 
thirty years, to the time of t'*e failure of many 
old line life insurance companies. Between 
1870-75 SO many insurance companies failed, 
and their policyholders fared so badly. that 
the old line plan of life insurance fell into 
great popular disfavor. At the same time, 
secret societies, with pass words, regalia, 
mystic signals, and social features, increased 
rapidly. The granges and the many organ- 
izations in towns added secrecy to their other 
attractions. With the failure of the old line 
companies, these societies added life. insurance 
features. They started on the strict assess- 
ment plan, assessing every member to make 
up a sum for the family of every dead member. 
As these granges and lodges extended from a 
town to a county, then throughout the state, 
and then on to other states, they equalized 
the payments. All the death losses were paid 
from one fund, and an assessment was levied 
on all the members of the society instead of 
the death losses of each lodge on the lodge it- 
self. 

The oldest of the existing large fraternal 
societies is the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men. It beganin 1868, at Meadville, Pa. The 
hope of its founders was to make it a sort 
of universal trade union. One of its orig- 
inal provisions was that on the death of any 
member every other member should contrib- 
ute one dollar to a death benefit. If this 
original provision had continued, the family 
of the first member to die in 1905 would have 
received $323,392, because there were that 
many members surviving the first death in 
1905. But asthe A. O. U. W. grew, its spir- 
itual and social features became more promi- 
nent, and the idea of a universal labor union 
gradually died out. The original system of 
assessment for insurance was supplanted by 
the payment of a fixed death benefit, and in- 
stead of levying an assessment for every 
death—which would have amounted to only 
a few cents at a time—there were periodical 
assessments. The fixed death payments were 
made out of the funds thus collected. This 
is typical of the history of the development 
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of the life insurance plan in all the fraternal 
societies. They began with a fixed assess- 
ment, changed to a fixed death payment, 
and then tried to apportion the assessment 
payments. 

Although the A. O. U. W. is the oldest of 
the pure fraternal societies, such organizations 
as the Telegraphers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, the Physicians’ Mutual Aid Society, the 
Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Society, and 
others having their membership confined to 
one profession or trade, are equally old, but of 
very limited membership. The largest of all 
the fraternal societies is the Modern Wood- 
men, which on January 1, 1905, had 660,952 
members. The Knights of the Maccabees had 
332,376, the Royal Arcanum, 305,083, the In- 
dependent Order of Foresters, 225,876, the 
Woodmen of the World, 237,252, and the 
Ladies of Maccabees, 123,418. The largest 
fraternal societies were organized, and now 
have their headquarters, in small cities in the 
West, though the Royal Arcanum has its 
principal offices in Boston. They do not 
seem to thrive so well in large cities, where 
social opportunities are many, as in small 
cities and country towns where they and the 
churches provide the greater part of the so- 
cial life. 

They have no agency system, though 
most of them have medical examiners and 
traveling managers and organizers. These 
officers are usually paid by fixed fees or in 
small salaries and traveling expenses, insig- 
nificant in size compared with the com- 
missions and bonuses of the old line com- 
panies. This is one reason why their insur- 
ance is so cheap. The twenty-five largest 
fraternal societies had in force on January 1, 
1905, life insurance protection to the amount, 
in round numbers, of $5,210,000,000 for which 
their total assessments amounted to $61,000,- 
ooo, out of which they paid in death claims 
$50,000,000. The largest twenty-five old 
line companies had on the same date, in round 
numbers, $8,541,000,000 of insurance in force ; 
received in premiums, and investment income 
$442,000,000; and paid out to their policy- 
holders $133,000,000. Although the fraternal 
societies had almost two-thirds as much in- 
surance in force, they charged less than one- 
seventh as much for it, and they paid out to 
the policyholders five-sixths of what they 
took in instead of less than one-third. 

The comparison is even more extreme in 
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the expenses of management. The twenty- 
five fraternal societies spent $4,500,000 and 
the twenty-five old line companies $76,600,- 
ooo. For every dollar which the beneficiaries 
in the fraternal societies received, the ex- 
penses of management were g cents. For 
every dollar which the policyholders of the 
old line companies received the expenses of 
management were 57 cents. 

In this low cost of life insurance protection 
was the strength, and is now the weakness, of 
fraternal insurance. The families of the men 
who have received death payments have 
greatly benefited by the low cost of manage- 
ment and the low assessment rates. That 
economy in management is not in itself the 
reason for the check to the growth of frater- 
nal insurance is proved by the fact that the 
old Equitable of London and the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund of Philadelphia, the two old- 
est life insurance companies in the world, are 
both managed with an economy of expendi- 
ture which favorably compares with the fra- 
ternal societies, and both sell insurance pro- 
tection on a level premium basis at a cost 
which does not average higher than the fra- 
ternals. And they are undoubtedly stable 
and permanent. The weakness of the frater- 
nal societies is due to their ignorance or wil- 
ful disregard of the mathematics of life in- 
surance. 

Many of the fraternal societies undertake to 
keep the assessments stationary without add- 
ing a charge for the reserve requirements. 
Many have no reserve at all, and trust to tak- 
ing in new members who are young men to off- 
set the increased mortality of their older mem- 
bers. Though this process may have lasted 
for ten years, its permanence is impossible, 
because it would require an infinity of young 
members. It is impossible to sell life insur- 
ance below cost, and it is impossible to con- 
tinue selling life insurance on a basis of aver- 
age cost and expecting new young men to 
come in in large numbers and pay more than 
life insurance protection at their age is worth. 

The cost of most fraternal insurance is 
not properly adjusted. Readjustments which 
necessarily increase the assessments of the 
older members or unjustly levy too high a 
charge on the younger members result in the 
societies’ losing those members who can buy 
their life insurance protection cheaper else- 
where. This leaves in only the bad or im- 
paired risks, or the men who are getting 
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their insurance protection at less than it is 
worth. 

This happened with the Knights of Honor 
of St. Louis, which began business in 1873. 
In 1894 it had 119,785 members and a death 
rate per thousand of 16.46. The Modern 
Woodmen had at that time about the same 
membership, but it had been organized ten 
years later and had a death rate of only 4.59. 
Ten years makes an enormous difference in a 
death rate. In the ten years between 
fifty and sixty the death rate doubles, and 
in the next ten years it more than doubles 
again. Since the cost of life insurance pro- 
tection was necessarily more in the Knights 
of Honor than in the Modern Woodmen, the 
membership of the Knights of Honor dimin- 
ished in the next five years to 66,863, and the 
death rate increased ‘to 32, while the 
Modern Woodmen trebled their membership 
and by taking in so much new blood kept 
their death rate almost stationary, making 
the cost of insurance in 1899, seven times as 
much in the Knights of Honor as in the Mod- 
ern Woodmen. Membership in the Knights 
of Honor naturally fell off still more, to 
49,175 on January 1, 1905, and the death rate 
for 1904 was 34. The Modern Woodmen 
could not keep on trebling its membership 
every five years. Though it increased 50 
per cent. between 1899 and 1905, the death 
rate also increased a third. 

It is an absolute certainty that the death 
rates of all fraternal societies will increase un- 
til they approximate the American exper- 
ience mortality table used by insurance com- 
panies, and unless the fraternal societies base 
their prices of insurance protection on this 
fact, they must all have the experience which 
the Knights of Honor have undergone, and 
which the Royal Arcanum, organized in 1877, 
is undergoing now. 

There are only two stable ways in which 
life insurance protection can be sold. One is 
on the term plan, where the policyholder pays 
every year or every period the cost of his life 
insurance protection for that time; and for 
the next period pays a higher price, with suc- 
cessive increases until his death. The other 
is a level premium plan, by which the policy- 
holder pays a fixed premium every year, 
larger in initial amount than his life insurance 
protection costs, the excess being set aside as 
a reserve and invested at interest te equal in 
amount the increased payments which he 
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otherwise would have to meet in old age. 
Either of these plans is solvent, safe, and 
stable, but the man who goes in on the term 
plan must recognize that his insurance costs 
more every year. It-is impossible safely to 
sell any man life insurance protection at the 
same price when he is twenty-one and when 
he is forty or fifty. 

The fraternal societies of longer experience 
are recognizing this, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that those most wisely managed will re- 
adjust their rates and continue to fill the 
great field of usefulness which they will have 
all to themselves until some old line com- 
panies cut off their expensive agency system 
and reduce the cost of management. The in- 
congruities of the fraternal assessment rates 
are in themselves convincing proof of the im- 
possibility of continuing them. All the old 
line companies sell the same forms of policy at 
approximately the same cost. Insurance 
protection is cheaper in some old line com- 
panies than in others, merely because some 
managements are more economical and more 
honest in giving their policyholders the bene- 
fits of their economies. For instance, some of 
the fraternal societies try to sell insurance 
protection as low as $4 per thousand, which it 
is not possible to continue. At the age of 
twenty-one the assessments per thousand 
dollars of insurance protection vary from $4 
to $12.50, at thirty from $6 to $18, at forty 
from $7 to $30, at fifty from $12 to $45. All 
manner of schemes have been tried to escape 
the alternative of a legal reserve or of regu- 
larly increasing rates. The same fraternal 
society which will insure a young man at the 
age of twenty-one for $12 per thousand, 
charges only $30 per thousand at fifty. This 
would be well enough if the insurance were 
cut off at a fixed age, as sixty, say, and no 
death payments made to any of the mem- 
bers who die at an older age than sixty. But 
since fifty-five is the highest age at which as- 
sessment rates are computed in the fraternal 
societies, and two-thirds of the men living at 
twenty-one live to be older than fifty-five, it 
is evident that no provision-is made on this 
plan for the excessive mortality of old age. 
If the members of the fraternal societies 
would frankly recognize this fact, and com- - 
bine an old-age benefit with their other 
features, they could continue an assess- 
ment plan at low rates up to the age of 
fifty-five, then terminate their life insurance 
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protection at sixty, and substitute an annuity 
to the members living past this age. The an- 
nuity payments to old men would require 
much lower assessments than the death pay- 
ments, because a high death rate makes a low 
annuity cost. During the years that the 
death rate is low, the assessments to pay the 
death losses would also be low, and if during 
the years that the death rate is high, an an- 
nuity was substituted, the assessments could 
be kept down through the whole period. 

The managers of the fraternal societies 
seem to object to a reserve. When their as- 
sessments bring in more money than is re- 
quired to pay the death losses, it is the cus- 
tom to omit a few assessments, and thereby 
make their organization popular, instead of 
setting aside this sum to meet increased death 
losses in the future. The societies have in 
but few cases enough assets to meet death 
losses for six months, whereas some of the old 
line companies could go on for five or ten years 
without collecting a single premium and still 
pay all their death losses in full. 

The A. O. U. W., which paid $8,305,595 
death losses in one year (1904), had at the be- 
ginning of the year only $290,997 in its treas- 
ury, and met its death losses by its assess- 
ments. This margin of only about 4 per 
cent. on one year’s business is very narrow 
and tends to instability. The fraternal so- 
cieties are undoubtedly less stable than the 
companies. 

Where the societies are strongest is in their 
combining other ties than the common desire 
for life insurance protection. The members 
do not regard their insurance solely as a busi- 
ness matter and figure out whether the as- 
sessments in their individual case are not dis- 
proportionately high. If they did, a great 
part of the members in every society would 
follow the example of the tens of thousands 
of the members of the Knights of Honor and 
get out. The average member in a fraternal 
organization or society knows nothing about 
actuaries except that they are expensive of- 
ficers in the big Wall Street life insurance com- 
panies that a fraternal society is better with- 
out. They have heard of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars of assets which the great 
life insurance companies have accumulated, 
and they regard such things as evils to be 
shunned. 

How the fraternal societies get their enor- 
mous membership without soliciting agents, 


this simple item, one of the thousands ap- 
pearing every week in country weeklies 
throughout the United States, explains: 


“MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA MEET 

“An interesting and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, Camp No. 7948, 
was held in the I. O. O. F. lodge room on Wednes- 
day night. The principal feature of the meeting 
was the installation of officers for the ensuing year. 
They are as follows: V.C.,S.H.Goodman; W.A., 
S. D. Strait; B., Geo. E. Howard; C.C., M. A. Miller; 
E., Geo. B. Beaver; W., J. H. Langer; S., George 
Herncane; C. P., H. C. Chisholm and H. B. Fetter. 
korf; C. M., George Herncane, W. E. Faulkender 
J. A. Fleming. ; 

“The Modern Woodmen of America is at present 
the strongest organization of its kind in America, 
if not in the world, the attractive feature being in- 
surance, which is given at such a remarkable rate 
that it attracts all persons seeking a protection of 
this kind. The enthusiasm displayed by its of- 
ficersand members points to a very successful year.” 

There could not well be a more effective 
advertisement than this. It draws more bus- 
iness than the most expensive pamphlets and 
elaborate literature of the big life insurance 
companies. Everybody in the town where 
this was printed knows the V. C., the noble 
W.A., the worthy C. C., and the other sturdy 
citizens who take pride in the mystic initials 
attached to their names, and who will try to 
bring as many of their friends as they can into 
the organization of which they are important 
members. All this costs is a small salary and 
expenses to the organizer and for the central 
office management and literature. There are 
no $25,000 salaries, not to speak of $50,000 
and $100,000 ones. There are no huge office 
buildings or subsidiary banks or trust com- 
panies, no boodle funds or legislative bu- 
reaus. The members of these societies have 
proved themselves thoroughly able to protect 
their interests against hostile legislation. 
Differing from the policyholders in the old 
line companies in their neighborhood, they 
are organized and effective politically. No 
member of the legislature from their district 
dares to interfere with them. Every member 
of the society knows his fellow members, 
whereas the men in the same town who have 
old line policies do not know what companies 
their neighbors are insured in. The old line 
policyholders have no organization through 
which to work, no acquaintance, no locality 
cohesion, no home rule. 

The good points of the fraternal organiza- 
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tions are obvious. There is a real responsi- 
bility of the head officials to the members. 
Every society has its own publication, which 
gives full, honest information about the man- 
agement, the names of those who have died, 
and reports and correspondence from the 
different local lodges. The members come 
together in real conventions, representing 
their constituents faithfully, and are held to 
a rigid accountability. There is no proxy 
voting, there are no agents manipulating the 
policyholders’ sentiment, no Wall Street 
financiers as investment managers. The fra- 
ternal societies are as thoroughly representa- 
tive and democratic as they can be made. 
What they need is a practical knowledge 
of the life insurance business, especially its 
mathematics. A low mortality is no proof 
that it will always be low. Their own ex- 
perience convinces them of the increasing 
death rate, advancing with increased years, 
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and they should grade their assessment plan 
accordingly. They should resist the tempta. 
tion to become popular by charging too little- 
They should study the mortality experience 
of the older fraternal societies and of the old 
line companies. They should reconcile them- 
selves to the necessity of advancing their 
premiums successively with the growing age 
of the insured, or of collecting a reserve to 
keep the premium payment level. The com- 
bination of actuarial knowledge with its mani- 
fest advantages would make fraternal insur- 
ance permanently sure of a prosperous exist- 
ence. Without this actuarial knowledge and 
the wisdom to put it into effect, the fraternal 
societies, giving insurance at a lower rate, are 
not likely to be so stable as a company that, 
though charging a higher rate than is necés- 
sary, yet is wise enough to charge sufficient 
rates to provide for all contingencies that can 
be toreseen 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF TERM POLICIES AND OF LEVEL PREMIUM POLICIES WITH NO IN- 


VESTMENT ENTANGLEMENT—HOW TO PAY 


FOR THEM—CALCULATIONS OF WHAT A 


MAN 


ON A MODERATE SALARY CAN AFFORD TO DO—THE COST OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF POLICIES 


HERE IS a widespread idea that life 
insurance is a speculation in which 
there is a possibility of getting some- 

thing for nothing. This is an absurdity. The 
reason is plain. No fact is better known 
than the time when the “average’’ man of 
any age willdie. It is definitely known how 
many men out of a million will die at thirty, 
at forty, at sixty, at ninety, and at all other 
ages. For example, men twenty-one years 
old, it can be demonstrated, will die on the 
average at seventy. Any man, then, who 
wishes to take out life insurance, that is, to 
make certain that at his death some designa- 
ted person will receive a definite sum of money 
—say $1,000o—can do so by joining other men 
in contributing to a common fund which, put 
at interest, will pay the expense of conducting 
the fund and return $1,000 to every man con- 
tributing, to be paid at his death. This is 
what life insurance is. The exact sum each 
man will have periodically co pay in order to 
achieve this result has been mathematically 





worked out. What the insurance companies 
and other insurance institutions do is to offer 
membership in a society that is maintaining 
such a fund. The sum to be paid in period- 
ically—the premium—varies with the age at 
which a man begins paying, the frequency of 
his instalments, and other conditions. The 
unchanging fact is, that all the men who con- 
tribute to the fund together get out of it only 
what they put iu, plus the interest the fund 
earns and minus the expense of gathering, 
managing, making secure, and investing it. 
The average man gets just this. It is less 
than the investment value of what he pays. 

The loss the fund must stand when a man 
dies before the average time is made up by 
the excess contributed by some man who 
lives beyond the average time. Nor can one 
beat the company, or rather the other policy- 
holders, by dying. The only one who beats 
the company by dying is the man who is 
worth less to his family than the insurance 
money. A prospective policyhclder should 
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have this idea clearly in mind when he begins 
to consider what kind of policy he shall buy. 
He is entering on no speculation, but on a 
definite enterprise in which he is to get value 
for value; no more and, unless he is cheated, 
no less. He is going to buy protection for 
someone against his death, and he is going to 
pay for it. Any agent who tells him that he 
can buy a form of policy through which he 
will escape paying for the protection, is at- 
tempting to take his money on false represen- 
tation. If the false, speculative idea had not 
been injected into insurance, so many people 
could never have been so bamboozled by it as 
have been. An insurance company or society 
can safely and properly be no more specula- 
tive than a savings bank or the multiplication 
tabie. 

Every company has its own kinds and 
forms of life insurance policies. All told 
there are thousands, the large companies hav- 
ing several hundred apiece. All these forms 
of policies come under five general heads: 

(1) Industrial. 

(2) Assessment or fraternal. 

(3) Natural premium or term insurance. 

(4) Level premium. 

(5) Combination investment policies. 
Industrial and assessment insurance are cov- 
ered in other articles. It remains to explain 
here the other forms of policies. They are 
the kinds that are taken out by people of 
moderate incomes. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF TERM INSURANCE 


Term insurance is the cheapest kind sold by 
the insurance companies, for all the expenses 
that the premium is expected to cover are the 
death losses and the expenses of manage- 
ment; and the shorter the term for which the 
policy is taken out, the lower the premium. 

No one, however, should buy ordinary 
term insurance for so short a time as a few 
years, except to cover some business risk. To 
protect one’s business associates in a five-year 
partnership or a three-year contract, or any 
business risk with a fixed date of termination, 
aterm policy isa valuable safeguard. Policies 
like this should be taken out much more fre- 
quently than they are. But good as they are 
for business purposes, they will not do for 
family purposes. If a man desires, however, 
to get the greatest amount of protection for 
his family that he can pay for, more especially 
if he expects his income to increase, he would 
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do well to take out renewable term insurance. 
A renewable term policy includes the pro- 
vision that the policyholder can renew the 
policy at the end of the term for which he 
takes it out, without another medical ex- 
amination. He may take out a policy, for 
example, that will give him protection for ten 
years, and, at the end of that time, take out 
another—of course at a higher premium—for 
another ten years, and so on. 

If a young man has good business prospects 
and requires a great part of his surplus 
earnings to create a home, or to extend his 
business, or for other necessary objects, the 
only way in which he can secure adequate pro- 
tection for his wife and children is with a re- 
newable term policy. He cannot afford to 
buy the necessary amount of protection in the 
more expensive policies.. He can buy, for ex- 
ample, for the premium he pays on a ten-year 
renewable term policy, nearly twice as much 
insurance as he could buy in a deferred divi- 
dend policy. All term insurance costs less in 
early age, and more in old age than level pre- 
mium insurance, which is the commonest 
kind of life insurance. 


WHY LEVEL PREMIUM INSURANCE IS GOOD 


In level premium insurance, the insured 
man pays the same premium every year. It 
is higher than the premium for term insurance 
in the beginning and lower in the end. The 
excess the policyholder pays above the term 
insurance rate in all the earlier years is set 
aside by the company and invested. The 
sum made up by the excess payments of all 
the holders of level premium policies is called 
the reserve, and in the old line companies it 
constitutes most of the assets. It is not a 
surplus, for every dollar of it, together with 
the interest it draws, must be held to pay the 
policies when they come due. Ifa man is on 
a regular salary, or has a fixed income, which 
in reasonable likelihood will not increase more 
than the requirements of his family increase, 
it is better for him to take out a level premium 
policy thanaterm policy. It costs more than 
term insurance in the beginning, but less 
toward the end. It may be said, too, that 
the weaker a man’s will power is and the 
more his likelihood to trench upon his savings, 
the better it is for him to choose a level pre- 
mium policy rather than a term policy. 

The level premium policies are of many 
kinds, divided into two general classes, non- 
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participating, or straight life, policies, and 
dividend policies. A man who has a non- 
participating level premium policy receives 
nothing for the premiums he pays except 
life insurance protection; that is, his benefici- 
ary gets the amount named in the policy 
when the policyholder dies. The holder of 
the dividend policy, who pays a higher pre- 
mium, in theory at least, gets back whatever 
the company has charged him in premiums 
above what was necessary to provide for 
death losses, expenses of management, and 
reserve. All companies charge more than is 
necessary to cover these outlays, simply as a 
matter of maintaining a margin of safety. 
This excess should in time go back to the 
dividend, or participating, policyholders. 

In practice, however, mismanagement, dis- 
honesty, and extravagance have eaten up so 
much of the funds of some of the companies, 
that the dividends in them are not large 
enough to make a participating policy as 
cheap as a non-participating one. The com- 


panies which sell both charge more for a par- 
ticipating policy than for a non-participating 
policy, and the excess charged, as a rule, 


at interest, amounts to more than the 
dividends. 

Nor can deferred dividend policies be 
recommended in any other companies. A 
company which, under a capable and honest 
president, is returning good dividends to-day, 
might fail to do so under his successor. Taking 
all the companies as they run, and averaging 
the dividends they pay, a policyholder would 
do better to take out a non-participating policy 
at the lower cost rather than a dividend policy 
at the higher cost. 

To this general rule a few well-managed 
mutual companies are exceptions. That the 
deferred dividend policy is not the better 
bargain is shown by the following comparison 
of the details of two policies each for 
$1,000, one made out by a big New York 
company, the other by a better-managed 
New England company: 


OF POLICIES 


Non-participating policy 
in New England com- 
pany, at age 25 


Annual premium, $24.33 


Total amount the policy- 
holder paysin 20 pay- 
ments bat 4 per cent. 
progressive compound 

interest), $753.25 


COMPARISON 


Deferred dividend pol- 
icy in New York 
company, at age 25 


Annual premium, $22.76 


Total amount the policy- 
holder pays in 20 pay- 
ments at 4 per cent. 
progressive compound 

interest), $682.80 
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Cash value of the policy 
if surrendered after 
the 20 payments have 
been made, that is, in 
20 years, 

$220 
and whatever defer- 
red dividends the com- 
pany adds. 


Amount the company 
will lend on it at the 
end of 20 years (the 
“Joan value’’), 

$245 

Extended insurance of- 
fered in lieu of cash 
value (and of same 
amount), 

I5 years 5 months 


Amount of paid up in- 
surance for life the 
policy is good for at 
the end of 20 years, 

$557 


Cash value of the policy 
if surrendered after 
the 20 payments have 
been made, that is, in 
20 years, 

$428 


Amount the company 
will lend on it at the 
end of 20 years (the 
“loan value’’), 

$427 

Extended insurance of- 
fered in lieu of cash 
value (and of same 
amount), 

Life 


Amount of paid up in- 
surance for life the 
policy is good for at 
the end of 20 years, 

$1,000 


Of course in the New York company the 
policyholder will get his deferred dividends 
in addition to which ever of the last three al- 
ternatives he chooses, as well as in addition 
to the cash surrender value, if he choose 
that. But he has no means of knowing what 
those deferred dividends will amount to, and 
he may be pardoned for thinking, in the light 
of the recent management of the company 
that offers them, that they will not be great. 

The great advantage of the second policy 
is that after the holder has paid his premium 
for twenty years, he does not need to pay any 
more. At whatever time he dies, whether he 
live five years longer or forty, the $1,000 is 
paid to his beneficiary. This kind of policy— 
the twenty payment kind—is very common. 
The holder, instead of paying a level premium 
every year until he dies, pays twenty higher 
level premiums which in twenty years heap 
up a large enough sum in the insurance fund 
to take care of his $1,000 death benefit when 
it falls due. There are also ten payment, fif- 
teen payment, and thirty payment level 
premium policies—with premiums at differ- 
ent amounts, of course,—all designed to con- 
tribute to the insurance fund as much as 
would smaller level premiums, paid every year 
up to the policyholder’s death. They have 
the merit to some minds of enabling a man to 
get the job of paying for his protection over 
with as soon as possible. 

An annual dividend policy is better than a 
deferred dividend policy, because the divi- 
dends are declared and paid to the policy- 
holder in cash, or in a reduction of his pre- 
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mium, of in an increase of his insurance every 
year. A deferred dividend is commonly not 
credited to the policyholder until the policy 
matures. But even an annual dividend policy 
is usually indefinite, for it promises to pay 
the policyholder at the end of each year, 
not his share of all the specific savings that 
ought to be returned, but some indetermin- 
ate sum. 

No man would in ordinary business make a 
contract with another man, and give the 
other man the power to construe the con- 
tract. There is no reason why he should do it 
in life insurance. The companies that issue 
annual dividend policies should agree to 
credit the policyholders with the full amount 
of what the companies have saved by having 
had to pay a smaller death loss than they ex- 
pected in the previous year. They should 
agree to add to this annual dividend what- 
ever they have gained by making a charge 
for reserve purposes higher than necessary. 
Under reform methods this will be done. 


THREE GOOD FORMS OF POLICY 


There are, then, three excellent kinds of 
ordinary policies outside of the fraternal so- 
cieties: 

First, a non-renewable term policy for 
some definite business purpose. 

Second, a renewable term policy not re- 
quiring any medical examination except the 
first one. 

Third, a level premium, straight life (or 
non-participating) policy. 

To these may be added an annual dividend 
policy, provided that the contract specifically 
agrees to return the saving through having a 
lower death loss than was figured upon, and 
the excess amount above what was really 
necessary for the reserve. 


THE COST OF INSURANCE 


Practically every man who has any one de- 
pendent upon him owes it to himself and to 
his dependents to take out one of the good 
kinds of life insurance. Obviously, a man 
must have an income larger than his living 
expenses before he can insure; but there are 
few men who cannot so regulate their liv- 
ing expenses as to have some surplus. The 
following table shows approximately the an- 
nual premium one has to pay in the standard 
companies at different ages for the different 
kinds of insurance. 
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PREMIUM RATES FOR $1,000 INSURANCE 


Age 21 25 30 35 40 50 60 





1 $11.75 $12.00 $12.50 $13.50 $14.50 $20.75 $40.00 
12.50 13.25 14.00 15.00 16.75 29.00 62.50 
15.50 17.00 19.75 25.50 27.00 40.00 64.00 
19.50 21.35 24.25 28.00 32.75 48.00 77.00 
50.00 50.50 51.25 52.50 54.25 62.00 82.50 
65.00 65.70 66.75 68.25 71.00 81.00 108.50 


Zankrwirn 


o. 1 is annual renewable term insurance. 

No. 2 is ten year renewable term insurance. 

No. 3 is level premium non-participating. 

No. 4 is level premium dividend policy, the initial 
premium charge being the same whether the divi- 
dend is annual or deferred. 

No. 5 is 20-year endowment. 

No. 6 is 20-year endowment five per cent. gold bond. 
The premium rates of all old line companies are 

substantially the same for the same kind of policy. 

In few cases is the difference in initial cost more 

than 5 percent. The greatest difference is in real 

returns of dividend and investment policies. So far 
as non-participating policies are concerned, it makes 
little difference in what well established company 
the policy is taken out. As regards all other poli- 
cies, the difference is great, not so much in the first 
cost, as in the return of excess cost as dividends. 
In the past, agents have as a rule, persuaded 
applicants for insurance to take the more ex- 
pensive kinds. The result has been fre- 
quently that policyholders have let their pol- 
icies lapse through inability to keep up pay- 
ments of premiums. Loss of employment, 
sickness in the family, unfortunate business 
ventures, bad crops, unwise speculations, and 
other misfortunes have resulted in many 
lapses. In some companies, this falling off of 
policyholders amounts to more than half of 
the full number. Since, however, a man 
takes out life insurance to protect other 
people, usually his own family, the first thing 
he should do, when he takes out a policy, is to 
establish in himself the moral earnestness to 
keep his premiums paid. A strong founda- 
tion for this moral earnestness is a wise se- 
lection of the amount of insurance he can af- 
ford to carry. This amount sets the sum he 
is undertaking to pay regularly in premiums. 
He should attach but slight weight to the 
loan value of his policy, that is, the amount 
the company would be willing to lend him on 
it, or to its cash surrender value. By taking ad- 
vantage of either of these privileges, he nulli- 
fies the very object for which he took out in- 
surance. Since the insurance should be, in 
his mind, an out-and-out gift to his beneficiar- 
ies, he should not regard it as in any sense a 
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fund to which he himself has access. _Borrow- 
ing from the company on one’s insurance pol- 
icy is like robbing one’s child’s toy bank. 


A REGULAR SAVINGS SYSTEM 


Life insurance should form, and usually 
does form, part of a general saving plan. In 
such a plan, these things should be considered 
together, and not’ separately: (1) Life 
insurance protection; (2) a home; (3) sav- 
ings and investments. If every man with a 
wife and children—and what normal man 
does not have a wife and children, or does not 
look forward to having them?—dedicates 
himself to protecting them against want, to 
sheltering them in a home of his own, and to 
providing them and himself against sickness 
and old age, he will naturally regulate his 
saving capacity to do all these things as well 
as he can. Niggardliness is the last fault 
of Americans. Business men do not practice 
in their homes even the economies that they 
insist upon in their business. Men on sal- 
aries live as if their salaries were sure to in- 
crease and never to diminish. Farmers fre- 
quently gauge their expenditures on their 
prosperous years rather than on their bad or 
medium years. Part of our enterprise as a 
nation is due to this spirit of hopefulness. 
But many of our individual misfortunes and 
disasters also are due toit. Thrift, then, is a 
virtue which most of us could wisely practice 
more scrupulously than we do. 

It may be of assistance here to set forth a 
simple illustration of a thrifty handling of 
one’s income. It covers the case of a man 
earning $100 a month, which is an easy figure 
on which to base comparisons. 


A WISE PLAN FOR A MAN OF SMALL INCOME 


Such a man’s saving capacity should be 
$240 a year; if anything, more rather than 
less. Six thousand dollars at 4 per cent. 
would return an amount equal to his saving 
capacity. At the age of thirty he could 
buy insurance of $6,000 for $75 a year, 
taking the cheapest form of policy—a yearly 
renewable term. The cost of a ten-year 
renewable term would be only $8 more at 
first, and he had better take that, as it 
costs no more in the end, and simplifies 
his arithmetic. This amount of insurance 
protection would cost one-third of his savings; 
that is, by paying to an insurance company 
one-third of what he can save, he has a guar- 
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antec that, should he die within ten years, his 
saving capacity will be continued permanently 
for the benefit of his wife and children. He 
should not take the whole $6,000 in one com- 
pany, and by no means in one policy. This 
protection would be for ten years only; if he 
desired to continue it, it would cost him more 
than- $100 a year for the next ten years, and 
almost $200 a year for the third ten years, 
It would not be advisable in a permanent 
savings plan to rely solely on this. Besides 
this cheapest form of insurance protection, 
he should provide with a level premium po- 
licy for permanent protection no matter when 
he dies. 

Assuming that one-third of the savings are 
paid initially for term insurance, there are 
two-thirds to be used for other purposes. 
One-half of this might be used to buy from 
a conservative trust company a non-forfeit- 
able endowment which matures either at a 
fixed future date or at death, and which cannot 
be sold or borrowed upon. By buying an en- 
dowment froma sound trust company, where 
no medical.examination is required and the 
time of death is immaterial to the contract- 
ing company, the holder takes no risk except 
the solvency of the company, which of course 
he should examine into most carefully. An 
endowment contract of this nature is a pro- 
tection against old age. It also adds to the 
amount of life insurance protection, and the 
regular requirements of payments for it are as 
insistent as of a life insurance company. 

The other third of the savings should be 
put in the savings bank, where they can be 
used at any time should emergency demand. 
Wherever a man’s employment, or the sta- 
bility of his occupation warrants it, the sav- 
ings bank account should be looked forward to 
as the foundation stone of the family home. 
It should grow into the ownership of a house, 
which would also add to the protection which 
the life insurance policy would help make 
permanent. Membership in a building and 
loan association could well take part of the 
savings bank third. These associations, in 
helping their members to build their own 
homes, are of great value. The man who puts 
part of his savings in one of them, however, 
should be sure that it is controlled by his 
neighbors and himself, and that its manage- 
ment, investments, and loans are subject to 
their and his personal scrutiny. 

This savings bank fund should be in as 
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many accounts as there are members of the 
household. The wife should have her ac- 
count and the children should have theirs. If 
in the management of the business affairs of 
the household partnership which come under 
her personal supervision, the wife is enabled to 
make some saving and to have a little surplus, 
this should be hers, and it should go into her 
own savings account. The $100 monthly 
salary, or the earnings or the income of the 
husband, whatever they may be, are as much 
his wife’s and his children’s as they are his, 
and in the apportionment of their-expenditure 
it should be made to the personal and individ- 
ual interest of every member of the house- 
hold to practice economy and thrift. 

But to return to the more specific subject, 
how to pay-the cost of life insurance from the 
general saving scheme of which it is the most 
essential part. Every year the difference 
between the cost of annual term insurance 
and of level premium insurance should be 
used to buy a level premium insurance policy. 
A thousand dollars is large enough for any one 
of these policies. It should be dated on the 
day that the month’s salary comes in, or that 
the return for the crops is due, or when some 
other receipt of money is expected. This 
premium will be between $17 and $25, accord- 
ing to the company and according to whether 
the policy is a non-participating or a dividend 
policy. At first the premiums should be 
fixed semi-annually, so that each $1,000 policy 
would cost only $10 twice a year. Any man 
can afford to pay that much. Even if the in- 
come is $200 a month or $500 a month instead 
of $100, or if it is $50 instead of $100, the ad- 
vice is the same: to take out small policies. 
Only keep on taking them out. 

Assuming that the initial protection has 
been provided for by a low-priced term policy, 
it should be considered that this policy will 
cost more from time to time, whereas a level 
premium policy does not. So it should be 
arranged gradually to take out level premium 
policies in addition to term insurance. Avoid 
all single premiums or ten-payment or twenty- 
payment policies, or anything except these 
two primary forms of insurance. If a man 
is a member of a fraternal association which 
insures the lives of its members, he should 
place a’ substantial part of his insurance with 
it, and have his insurance protection in all 
three forms, fraternal, term, and level prem- 
ium, 
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By this method, his insurance protection 
would gradually increase every year. As the 
term insurance became too costly, it could be 
dropped, its place being taken by the results 
of the trust company endowment, which 
would have matured before the term rate 
became very high. The other insurance would 
be continued until its maturity at death. 

This provides for a series of small payments 
instead of big lump payments. It provides 
for a graduation of savings in different forms, 
so that adversity would not affect them all. 
It gives more insurance protection at all times 
than an expensive policy, and it guards 
against the forfeiture or lapse which so often 
is the- result of high premiums. 

It is what any man can do and what every 
man should do. The savings-bank deposits 
and the endowment fund would both have to 
be swept away before the insurance protec- 
tion became vulnerable. Even then the in- 
surance protection would not be all bound up 
in one policy, but distributed in a number of 
companies and policies, some of which should 
certainly be held until the last. 

And to hold insurance protection intact, 
the policyholder should see that every policy 
which he takes out prohibits him from bor- 
rowing money on it, or from forfeiting it, or 
from surrendering it, and contains the sole 
guarantee that, should his premiums be paid 
in full, his wife and children will receive the 
full face of the policy, and should the pre- 
miums not have been kept up, they will re- 
ceive whatever protection he has already paid 
for. Let his policy contain only that and 
nothing more, and he will have removed any 
opportunity of yielding to any temptation or 
adversity to deprive his wife and children of 
the last protection which he in his more 
prosperous days had provided for them. 

Life insurance agents have argued, in en- 
deavoring to sell expensive policies, that in- 
vestment insurance is commendable, as an in- 
vestment policy compels a man to save. 

One man, whose eyes have been opened by 
the recent insurance investigations, said: 

“T took out an endowment policy because 
I could not trust myself to lay away a defin- 
ite sum of money at definite times without 
some pressure to make me do it. ButI have 
now discovered that I underestimated my 
ability to save. As my income increases I find 
all that is necessary to compel me to invest a 
definite sum every month is a definite object.” 
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BARGAINS, OFFERED WITH LIFE INSURANCE—WHAT THE COMBINED POLICIES 


REALLY OFFER—AN ANALYSIS OF THE 


led the public into bad bargains by 

skilfully preparing policies which 
include all manner of benefits, bonuses, in- 
vestments, dividends, and other “prizes’’ 
tacked on. And there has been a large enough 
proportion of the public willing enough to 
jump at a chance at these deceptive baits 
almost to justify their adoption by the com- 
panies. 

The simplest form of “ prize’ which comes 
with insurance is a dividend. For a $10,000 
non-participating life policy, for example, 
a man thirty years old pays about $197.50 a 
year. For a similar policy with the partici- 
pating privilege, he pays $45 a year more. 
In return for this additional $45 a year, he re- 
ceives ‘‘his share of the accumulated profits.” 
At the end of the twenty-year accumulation 
period one participating policy has a cash sur- 
render value of $2,760, but, as the non-partici- 
pating policy has a cash surrender also, this 
item need not enter into a discussion of the 
relative benefits of the two. But, as explained 
elsewhere in this magazine, the “share”’ he 
receives for the $45 excess yearly payment 
depends altogether on what the company 
chooses to give him. In some companies, 
this is a fair return for the added cost, 
but in most companies an inadequate return. 

But it is argued that there ought to be no 
such thing as a non-participating policy, 
because the companies charge for expenses 
a little more than they use, so as to be on the 
safe side, and that this surplus should be 
returned. This is true. But the fact that 
the companies do not return it, does not 
afford a reason why the policyholder should 
add $45 to his annual premium in order that 
the $45 may be returned in dividends. 
But, as has also been explained, most partici- 
pating policies contain the following or a 
similar provision: 


TO: INSURANCE COMPANIES have 


“If the insured is living at the end of the accumula- 
tion period and if the premiums have been duly 
paid, and not otherwise, the company will!apportion 


POPULAR INSURANCE SPECULATIONS 
to this policy its share of the accumulation 
benefits. ”’ 


The policyholder is investing this $45 on 
the hope that the company will pay him an 
adequate return, but he runs two risks in the 
meanwhile: one, that he die, in which case he 
loses his $45 for every year he has paid it; and 
the other, that he will be unable to continue 
the payments, in which case he loses most of it. 
He is running a big risk to make a non-con- 
vertible investment on which in the end he 
will realize only what the other party to the 
bargain chooses to give him. 


ENDOWMENT POLICY 


But participation in dividends is the sim- 
plest of the “prizes.’’ The “endowment’’ is 
the next step. A $10,000 twenty-year partici- 
pating, endowment policy costs $512.50 a 
year, or $362,50 more than an _ ordinary 
straight life policy costs. A part of this, $150 
a year,is paid for term insurance; the added 
$362.50 is for the endowment and the expec- 
tation of dividends. That is, the policyholder 
invests the $362.50 a year and in return for it 
receives, if he is alive at the end of the twenty 
years, $10,000 plus anything the company 
may feel like paying in the way of dividends. 
This sum, $362.50 in twenty annual instal- 
ments at compound progressive 3 per cent. 
interest would amount to $10,030.75. The 
$362.50 is really, then, an investment at a 
little less than 3 per cent. interest. 

That is the feature of such policies which 
has made so many people buy them. But 
they forget that to receive any benefit at all 
from this yearly expenditure of $362.50 the 
policyholder must be alive at the end of the 
twenty years. If he be dead, all this in- 
vestment money is forfeited. The policy- 
holder is paying $150 a year for twenty 
years for his insurance, that is for the $10,000 
which his heirs receive if he dies; and he also 
pays $362.50 a year for a $10,000 endowment 
which he receives only if alive at the end of 
the period. Obviously, he has paid for the 
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insurance $10,000 and for the endowment 
$10,000, and can get only one. If he gets one 
he loses the other. 

To make it quite plain, take the case of a 
man with this kind of policy who dies in the 
nineteenth year of his policy. His estate 
automatically receives $10,000 insurance, 
and at the same time loses approximately 
$10,000 of investment. His heirs have as 
their chief asset the knowledge of his good, 
but ill-directed, intentions. 

On the other hand, suppose he is living at 
the end of the twenty years. He will, in that 
case, not receive any return for the $150 a 
year which he has paid for life insurance, but 
he has already received the twenty years of 
insurance for which he paid. For the $362.50 
investment (or endowment) which he has 
paid every year, he receives $10,000 (plus 
any dividends)—that is, all he paid in plus 
about 3 per cent. interest. But to get this 
3 per cent. interest, he has been running 
something like a 1 to 5 risk, all the time, of 
dying and losing the whole investment. 
Ordinarily a man does not invest his money 


. in a scheme which entails a 20 per cent. risk 


of total failure, when it only nets him 3 per 
cent. interest if it succeeds. There are 
plenty of investments, where there is little 
or no risk, which give a return of 3 
per cent. In either contingency, therefore, 
whether he lives or whether he dies, he has 
made a poor investment. 

All these figures help to prove the truth of 
the statement of ex-President McCurdy of the 
Mutual, that “It is an entire misconception 
of the function of a life insurance company to 
consider it as a company organized for the 
benefit of making money or of declaring div- 
idends to the person who pays the premium.” 
Yet thousands of people thought it was such. 
Without a careful examination of its pro- 
visions, it appears as a good investment: 
Some people, however, do examine the policies 
offered for their purchase. 


A REPORTER WHO INVESTED 


Here is the story of how one young man 
came to decide that the investment principle 
in life insurance is inadequate to meet the in- 
vestment needs of the average young man 
with average intelligence. The young man 
1S a newspaper reporter. It happened that, 
two years ago, he heard of a strange story in- 
volving the bonds of a small southwestern 
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railroad. The Texas Railroad Commission 
had declared that $1,000,000 of these bonds 
were illegally issued, and had ordered the 
company to cancel them. No definite bonds 
were specified. The railroad merely had to 
buy in that amount of its bonds in the market, 
and cancel them. ‘The order, however, made 
the owners of the whole bond issue very 
nervous, and there was some heavy selling. 
The young man saw the bonds decline from 
nearly $900 to nearly $700. He knew there 
was no real reason for the decline, and he 
knew also that the bonds would soon come 
back to their former price. 

Just at this time, an agent of the New York 
Life Insurance Company wanted him to buy 
a policy at a premium of more than $45 per 
$1,000 a year. He recommended it as the 
best policy, because it had the investment 
features. He could give the young man a 
policy, equally sound, but lacking the in- 
vestment features, for $24 a thousand. Thus 
the investment feature in the first policy 
amounted to $21 a year. 

The reporter thought it all over. He cal- 
culated how much that investment was going 
to cost him at the end of the twenty years, 
reckoning compound interest, and what he 
was going to get out of it. He found, on 
comparing the two, that the net return 
amounted to the money he put in, and a fur- 
ther amount that, allowing for discount, came 
to less than 4 per cent. a year on the in- 
vestment. It was only a short sum in com- 
pound interest. Further, he saw that the 
way the New York Life Insurance Company 
made the money to pay this interest was 
through buying railroad bonds in the market 
for investment. In the list of the company’s 
investments he found many bonds no better 
than the bonds he had watched fall twenty 
points. 

“Why can’t I do my own investing?’ he 
asked the agent. “Seems to me that the 
average young man, here in New York, can 
do as well as 4 per cent. at least. Of course, 
I want the protection of life insurance, 
but that only costs me $24 a thousand. 
That other $21 I shall invest myself. I am 
not a widow nor an orphan, and I don’t need 
a trustee. In twenty years, that $21 a year 
will net me a good deal more than 4 per cent. 
a year.”’ 

The very first thing the young man bought 
taking his money out of the bank to buy it 
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was one of the bonds of the railroad that had 
been his object lesson. It cost him $735. His 
net return in interest has been over 5 per 
cent. a year, and the bonds have risen in value, 
during the twenty-five months, nearly twenty 
points, or $200 on the investment. It will 
take the life insurance agent a long time to 
tell him that his decision was wrong. 

Besides these endowment policies with 
participating privileges, there are all manner 
of other combination policies. For example, 
’ one insurance company issues a “seven-year 
equalization policy with yearly distributions.”’ 
In this, for an extra amount tacked on to the 
yearly premium, the company not only 
makes a yearly distribution of what it sees fit, 
but every seven years gives the policyholder 
a “‘bonus,’’ the amount of which is arrived at 
in the same way. In a hundred different 
ways small variations in the combination of- 
fers are made and new policies are evolved. 
One of the big New York companies offers a 
thousand. There are still other policies 
which are really different in principle. 


TONTINE AND SEMI-TONTINE POLICIES 


A tontine investment policy is one which, 
for a yearly premium somewhat above that 
required for straight life insurance, will give 
to the holder at the end of the period of pay- 
ment a share of a certain fund. This fund is 
'made up of the money which other holders of 
similar policies, who failed to keep up their 
premium payments, paid in before they 
failed. In anordinary policy, a policyholder 
who thus lets his policy lapse receives a 
proportion of what he has paid in as surren- 
der value. The money that would be paid as 
the surrender value on an ordinary policy 
under the tontine system goes to the fund 
which, at the maturity of the tontine policies 
issued, is divided among those who have paid 
all their premiums. The holder of a tontine 
policy is really betting a certain sum every 
year that a certain number of other policy- 
holders will have to default in their payments. 
But even if they do, he is by no means sure to 
profit; for his policy states only that he shall 
receive “his share,’”’ and the company de- 
termines what his share shall be—big or little 
as it pleases. He is making a bet, with no 
means of knowing whether he wins or not, 
and placing his money inthe hands of the 
company, which may pay him as it sees fit all 
or part of his winnings, if he should win. 
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Tontine policies are no longer issued. On a 
semi-tontine policy, only a part of the losses 
of the defaulting policyholders is given to 
those who continue their policies. Such a 
policy, however, is based in a measure on the 
tontine principle. 

None of these “‘prize’’ schemes have any 
inherent connection with life insurance. 
Some are speculative investments and others 
blind gambles; and some are gambles and 
speculative investments in one. Some com- 
panies get out new styles of them every year, 
as a milliner gets out ladies’ hats. 

A more or less recent invention is the 5 per 
cent. gold bond endowment. In this “‘prize”’ 
scheme, instead of paying extra for a $10,000 
endowment, a policyholder pays a still higher 
yearly premium for a $10,000 gold bond, on 
which the company pays him 5 per cent. in- 
terest every year. This is merely a rounda- 
bout way of selling a $13,000 endowment 
under a high sounding name; for the $10,000 
plus the difference between 3 and 5 per 
cent. interest at twenty years equals $13,000. 
‘‘Double endowments’ are also sold under 
this guise. 

An instalment gold bond policy provides 
that at the end of the twenty years during 
which the policyholder has paid his pre- 
miums, the company will give him a gold 
bond and at the end of each year he receives 
5 per cent. interest on $10,000. But the 
policyholder pays extra every year for this 
added privilege. . 


THE CONTINUATION OF THE PRIZES 


From an owner of one of these “ prize’ 
policies who dies, the company gets the money 
which the policyholder thought he was in- 
vesting for his own use. If the policyholder is 
alive, however, at the maturity of his policy, 
the company is ready with a new set of 
schemes, or ‘“‘benefits.’’ The policies as a rule 
provide certain options. One $10,000 twenty- 
payment participating policy contains the 
following: 

“If the insured is living at the end of the accumu- 
lation period, and if the premiums have been duly 
paid, and not otherwise, the company will apportion 
to this policy its share of the accumulated profits, 
and the insured shall then have the option of one of 
the following: 

FIVE ACCUMULATION BENEFITS 

(1) Receive the profits, in cash, and continue 
this policy without further payment of premiums; 
or, 
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THE HOME BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


On the Company’s books this building is valued at $5,000,000. It cost $7,121,267.37 On this cost it earned in 1904 only a trifle more than 
2% per cent., as shown by the Armstrong report 


(2) Receive the profits, converted into an annual 
income for life, and continue this policy without 
further payments of premiums; or, 

(3) Receive the profits, converted into additional 
non-participating paid-up insurance, subject to 
evidence of insurability satisfactory to the company, 
and continue this policy without further payment 
of premiums; or, 

(4) Receive the entire cash value, as stated be- 
low ”’ (in this policy it amounted to $5,550 plus ‘this 
policy’s share of the accumulated profits’), ‘‘converted 
into an annual income for life, and discontinue this 
policy; or, 

(5) Receive the entire cash value, as stated below, 
in cash, and discontinue this policy.” 


The company owes the holder of this ma- 
tured policy $5,550 plus any accumulated 
profits they wish to give him. Their first 
offer, or ‘‘benefit,’’ is to give him the profits 
in cash, but to keep the $5,550. For this 
they will allow him to continue his $10,000 
participating insurance. As a man fifty 
years old in-good health can get a $10,000 


dividend policy for $480 a year, and the aver- 
age expectation of life for a fifty-year old man 
is nearly thirty years, he could buy partici- 
pating life insurance quite as cheaply else- 
where. Or if he had tired of frills, he could 
take his $5,550 and buy straight life insurance 
more cheaply. 

The second “benefit’’ provides that the 
policyholder receive his “profit”? in an annu- 
ity, and use the $5,550 as provided for in 
benefit No. 1. 

He practically pays two lump sums, one 
for an annuity and the other for participating 
life insurance. In both of these cases, the 
company gets the use of the money which he 
has paid in during the twenty years previous. 

The third benefit puts the profits into ad- 
ditional non-participating insurance and de- 
votes the $5,550, as in benefits 1 and 2, to con- 
tinuing the original policy. Except for the 
fact that part of the $5,550 is spent for 
participating privileges which are by no 
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means sure of netting him a fair sum, the 
policyholder loses nothing by this benefit. 

The fourth option provides that the profits, 
whatever they are, and the $5,550 surrender 
value be ‘‘converted into an annual income for 
life.’ This means, of course, that the policy- 
holder gives his money to the company to in- 
vest, and they give it back to him in small 
instalments with whatever interest they wish. 
For twenty years he collected this sum, which 
he turns over to the company so that they 
may pay it back to him (with part of the in- 
terest it earned) in another twenty years. 

The last of these options is, ‘‘ Receive the 





THE EQUITABLE BUILDING IN ST. LOUIS 


This structure cost $1,220,227. On this valuation the company earned 
in 1904 only 1% per cent., as shown by the Armstrong Report 


entire cash value, as stated below, in cash,”’ 
(the $5,550 and whatever profits there are) 
“and discontinue this policy.” The option 
allows the policyholder to terminate his bad 
bargain. Whether his original policy was a 
good investment or not, he has received all the 
money he can possibly get from it, and he can 
then use it to buy life insurance or he can in- 
vest it. But, if his previous experience has 
been of any value, he will not try to combine 
the two in one policy. Those offered in this 
one policy are by no means all the ‘“‘benefits”’ 
which a policyholder may have to contend 
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*“PRIZE’’ POLICIES 

with. He is given a chance to get almost any 
of the ‘‘prizes’’ which he escaped when he 
first took out his policy, or even to try the 
same one over again if he likes it. 

The evil of frill policies originates with 
the companies; for these policies were the 
basis of the irresponsible millions the com- 
panies have worked so hard to heap up. In 
their struggle to sell these things, the whole 
business of selling life insurance has been de- 
bauched. Although it is illegal to rebate, 
most of the companies have encouraged a 
practice which by competition forces the 
agent to doit. The companies allow insurance 





THE EQUITABLE BUILDING IN BOSTON 


In 1904 this building earned only a little more than 1% per cent. 
on its cost, as shown by the Armstrong Report 


brokers to sell policies for them and 
they give the brokers high commissions. A 
Connecticut company, for example, has been 
giving brokerage commissions as high as 75 
per cent. of the first premium. The result is 
that when a man finds out what kind of policy 
he wants, he asks his broker to purchase it 
for him. The brokers have bought the pol- 
icy, deducted their brokerage, just as if 
buying anything else and returned the rest of 
the commission to the client. To meet this 
kind of sale on policies of their own com- 
pany, the agents have to rebate. And so 
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POLICIES 


The company’s expenses amounted to the high ratio of 


“PRIZE” 


BUILDING IN NEW YORK 





per cent. of its premium receipts in that year. 
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In 1904 it earned only 2.2 per cent. on its cost, as shown by the Armstrong Report. 
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MR. H. L. PALMER 


President of the Northwestern Mutual. The expenses of this company, 
in 1904, were only 16 percent. of that year’s premium receipts 


they have bribed the public to buy the wares 
they knew the public did not want. 

There is a type of agent, however, who 
does not do business in this way. He is the 
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THE HOME BUILDING OF THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL, IN MILWAUKEE 
The Northwestern, next to the Connecticut Mutual, paid the highest percentage of dividends to premium receipts in 1904 





‘PRIZE”’’ POLICIES 

field expert, a responsible insurance adviser 
with a clientele in which can be found both 
his first customers and his last, and his cus- 
tomers are his chief advertisement. The 
better agents are beginning to realize the long 
profit of honesty. There has lately been 
formed an Anti-Rebate Bureau in New York. 
As yet it has not had courage enough to stop 
the brokerage business, but its existence is in 
itself agood sign. The Armstrong committee, 
when it recommended that commissions be 
paid only on the amount of life insurance sold, 
irrespective of the prizes attached, struck a 
blow straight at the rotten spot. But the 
most cheerful fact is what, in one agency at 
least, has already been done. 

Thirteen years ago the New York agency of 
the Northwestern Company, under Mr. John 
I. D. Bristol, canceled 400 brokers’ contracts 
and proclaimed that it would no longer give 
rebates of any kind. It was considered the 
reckless move of impractical reformers, this 
decision for honesty, but it worked. And in 
1897 the company was persuaded to follow 
the good example, although the company’s 
rule is not so strict as Mr. Bristol’s. Yet the 
fight was not over. The most successful man 
in that very agency gave a rebate of $2,000. 
It was found out. The policy was canceled. 
The agent, although he brought in more bus- 
iness than anyone else, was expelled; and 
his yearly equity of nearly $8,000 in former 
contracts was taken from him. The case 











One of the more economically managed companies. 
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THE HOME OFFICES OF THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, IN BOSTON 


(Ward vs. Bristol) was brought tocourt. The 
$2,000 cheque was produced. The purchaser 
was made to testify, and the rebate was proved. 
Then it was realized that the agency was in ear- 


nest. 


And its honesty has paid; foron Feb- 


In 1904 the percentage of its expenses to receipts was only slightly more than 20. 


ruary 21st the Insurance News printed under 
‘“‘Bristol’s Business Booms ,’’ the fact that be- 
tween February 1st and roth this agency did 
$620,400 worth of new business. Reforms 
that are demanded for the public by the men 
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Photographed by H. L. Bundy 


MR. JOHN M. HOLCOMBE SENATOR MORGAN G. BULKELEY 


President of the Phoenix Mutual, of Hartford, Conn. President of the AXtna Life, of Hartford, Conn. 
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THE PRESIDENTS AND THE HOME OFFICES OF FOUR OF THE 
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Photographed by Walters, Newark, N. J. Photographed by Gutekunst 


MR. FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN MR. HARRY F. WEST 
President of the Mutual Benefit, of Newark, N. J. President of the Penn Mutual, of Philadelphia 
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By courtesy of the Newark Evening News Photographed by Gutekunst 


THE OLD OFFICES OF THE MUTUAL BENEFIT THE PENN MUTUAL OFFICES 
MORE ECONOMICALLY MANAGED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








! MR. PERRY S. ALLEN 


Secretary and custodian of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. This 
Fund’s percentage of expenses to receipts is only 8, or littie more 
than half the percentage of the most economical of the general 
companies. The company has only two regular agents and Mr. Allen 
himself writes most of the business, amounting to ‘about a million and 

a quarter dollars a year 


who originate the business are likely to be the 
most effective kind, for the very men who pro- 
moted them are always on hand to see that 
they are carried out. 

When an honest, responsible agent goes to 
his home company and demands in the name 
of his policyholders that certain abuses cease 
or certain improvements be made, he is backed 
by the voting power of his clientele; and if 
his clientele is large enough, he may demand 
a voice in the conduct of the company. 

So far, both the agents and the public have 
been the victims of a vicious system. To sell 
tinsel policies the companies allowed excessive 
commissions. The agents bribed the public 
with rebates to buy them. The companies 
got millions of dollars. The agents rebated, 
lost their self-respect, and still lost much busi- 
ness which went to the brokers. The public 
accepted the illegal bribe along with the gold 
brick policy. What they lost can be readily 
seen by an examination of even a mild form 
of prize insurance. 
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‘TRicen”§ POLICIES 


The easiest way to find out just what these 
various kinds of policies give is to separate 
the money paid for life insurance from that 
spent for the investments and jot down at the 
side of each what chances of profit and loss it 
runs. For example, a $10,000 twenty-year 
deferred dividend policy for a man thirty years 
old in one of the big companies calls for a 
yearly premium of $513, which may be 
divided as follows: 


LIFE INSURANCE AND ENDOWMENT 


RETURN 
$10,000 worth of life in- 
surance for twenty years 
and a cash _ surrender 
value at the end of that 
time. 


YEARLY PAYMENTS 
$150 for life insurance. 
—-This is what $10,000 of 
non-participating term 
insurance costs a year. 

It is a good yearly pay- 
ment for $10,000 worth 
of life insurance. 


$10,000 if the policyhol- 

der is alive and has kept 

premium forendowment uphis premiums. Plus 

over a term policy. an indefinite sum the 
This sum at progres- company chooses to pay. 

sive compound’ interest 

at 4 per cent. for twenty 

years equals $11,237.50; 

or 5 per cent., $12,782.37. 


$362.50 for $10,000 en- 
dowment.—The excess of 





Return in case of death..... $10,000 
Return if alive at end of period $10,000 
plus an indefinite dividend. 


But a man who had bought a $10,000 
straight life insurance policy and put the rest 
of his money in a savings bank or any other 
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THE OLD LONDON EQUITABLE’S OFFICES 


This company has never had an agent, and its expenses are 
Those who wish to buy life insurance from it go to the 
offices after it. 


small, 
The company was founded in 1762 
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investment, would at the end of twenty years 
have an account as follows: 


YEARLY PAYMENTS 


$150 for term insurance. 
—This is the same as he 
pays for life insurance 
under the other plan. 


$362.50 for investment.— 

At 4 per cent. in sav- 
ings bank, at progressive 
compound interest, this 
would equal $11.237.50; 
or § percent, $12,582.37. 


Return in case of death 
Return if living,......... 


RETURN 


The same as with the 
other policy, $10,000. 


$11,237.50 or $12,782.37 


depending on rate of 


interest. 


$21,237.50 or $22,782.37 

$11,237.50 or $12,782.37 

depending on risk taken 
in investment. 


This shows which is really the better life in- 
surance; which would leave the more money 
to the policyholder’s estate in case of death. 

The following is the table showing what $1 
amounts to at compound interest over a 


period of years: 


SIMPLE COMPOUND 


INTEREST TABLE 


From 1 to 40 years, giving the value of $1 principal 
at simple compound interest at 3, 34, 4, 5, and 6 


per cent. 

Year 3% 33% 
I $1.03 $1.03 
2 1.06 1.07 
3 1.09 1.10 
4 1.2 1.14 
5 1.15 1.18 
6 1.19 122 
7 r.23 127 
8 « * £26 Dc 
9 1.30 1.36 

10 1.34 1.41 
II 1.38 1.46 
12 1.42 TSE 
13 1.46 1.56 
14 5a 1.61 
15 55 1.67 
16 1.60 73 
17 1.65 1.79 
18 1.70 1.85 
19 1.75 1.92 
20 1.80 1.99 
21 1.86 2.05 
22 I.g1 2.13 
23 1.97 2.20 
24 2.03 2.28 
25 2.09 2.36 
26 2.15 2.44 
27 2.22 2.53 
28 2.28 2.62 
20 2.35 2.71 
30 2.42 2.80 
31 2.50 2.90 
32 2557 3.00 
33 2.65 Ripe 
34 2.73 3°42 
35 2.81 3-33 
36 2.89 3-45 
37 2.98 3-57 
38 3.07 3.69 
39 3.16 3.82 


4o 3.26 3-95 


4% 5% 6% 
$1.04 $1.05 $1.06 
1.08 I.10 123 
I.12 5.25 1.19 
Try 122 1.26 
1.21 E327 1:33 
1.26 1.34 1.41 
1.31 1.40 1.50 
1.36 1.47 1.59 
1.42 1.55 1.68 
1.48 1.62 1.79 
153 by 1.89 
1.60 170 2.01 
1.66 1.88 2.23 
Hee fe 1.98 2.26 
1.80 207 2.39 
1.87 2.18 2.54 
1.94 2.29 2.69 
2.02 2.40 2.85 
2.10 2552 3.02 


2.19 2.65 3.20 
2:27 2.78 3.40 
2:37 2.92 3.60 
2.46 3.07 3.82 
2.56- 3.22 4.04 
2.66 3.38 4.29 
2.77 3-55 4-54 
2.88 3:93 4.82 
2.99 3.92 Suit 
2:17 4.11 5.41 
3-24 4.32 5-74 
3-37. 4-53 6.08 


3-50 4.76 6.45 
3.64 5.00 6.84 
3-79 5-25 7-25 
3-94 5.51 7-68 
4.10 5-79 8.14 
4.26 6.08 8.63 
4.43 6.38 9.15 
4.61 6.70 9.70 
4.80 7.04 10.28 
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From the foregoing table one may see what 
a single dollar will amount to when invested; 
but when the investment is made at the rate of 
one dollar every year, the interest to be figured 
is, of course, on each successive payment. The 
money grows, not at simple compound inter- 
est, but at progressive compound interest. 
Thus, when twenty annual payments of a 
single dollar at each payment is made to an 
insurance company, the company may be con- 
sidered to have in its possession at the end of 
that time not. $20 but $30.96. It is by the 
failure to realize what this progressive com- 
pound interest amounts to that the average 
policyholder is induced to invest his money 
so poorly. Belowis given the progressive 
compound interest table of sums invested 
annually for forty years at different rates. 
By the use of these tables, one can easily 
and quickly compute the value of any 
investment in life insurance or in anything 
else. 


PROGRESSIVE COMPOUND INTEREST TABLE 


Giving the value, from 1 to 40 years, of $1 paid 
annually in advance at 3, 34, 4, 5 and 6 per cent. 


Year 3% 34% 4% 5% 6% 
I $1.03 $1.03 $1.04 $1.05 $1.06 


2 2.09 2.10 2.12 2.15 2.18 
3 3.18 222% 3.24 3.31 3-37 
4 4.30 4.36 4.41 4.52 4.63 
5 5.46 5-55 5.63 5.80 5-97 
6 6.66 6:97 6.89 7.14 7.39 
7 7.89 8.05 8.21 8.54 8.89 
8 9.15 9.36 9.58 10.02 10.49 


10.46 10.73 II.00 VOTRE | 12.18 
TO 11.80 12.14 12.48 13.20 13.97 
II 13.19 13.60 14.02 14:98" “EEsS2 
12 14.61 15.11 15.62 16.71 17.88 
13 16.08 16.67 17.29 18.59 20.01 
14 17.59 18.29 19.02 20.57 22:27 
15 19.15 19.97 20.82 22.65 24.67 
16 20.76 21.70 22.69 24.84 27.21 
17 22.41 23.50 24.64 27.13 29.90 
18 24.11 25286 26.67 29.53 32.76 
19 25.87 29:20 - (26°77 32.06 35.78 
20 27507 29.26 30.96 34.71 38.99 
21 29.53 $1.92 33.24 37-50 42.39 
22 31-45 33-46 35.61 40.43 45.99 
23 33.42 35.66 38.08 43.50 49.81 
24 35-45 37:95 40.64 46.72 53.86 
25 37555 40.31 43:31 50.11 58.15 
26 39.71 42.75 46.08 53-66 62.70 
27 41.93 45-29 48.96 57.40 67.52 
28 44.21 47.91 51.96 61.32 72.64 
29 46.57 50.62 55.08 65.43 78.05 
30 49.00 53-42 58.32 69.76 83.80 
31 51.50 56.33 61.70 74.29 89.89 
32 54:07 59.34 65.21 79.06 96.34 
33 56.73 62.45 68.85 84.06 103.18 
34 59.46 65.67 72.65 89.32 110.43 
35 62.27 69.00 76.59 94.83 118.12 
36 65.17 72.45 80.70 100.62 126.26 
37 68.15 76.02 84.97 106.71 134.90 
38 7E-23 79.72 89.40 113.09 144.05 
39 74.40 83.55 94.02 119.80 153.76 
40 77.66 87.51 98.82 126.84 164.04 
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SURRENDERING AND EXCHANGING 


BAD POLICIES 


WHICH POLICYHOLDERS HAD BETTER CHANGE AND 


WHICH 


ANY policyholders are now reading 
M their policies carefully for the first 
time. They are finding out facts 
which they did not know before, which, com- 
pared with their recollection of some agents’ 
promises, are causing dissatisfaction. But 
when a policyholder finds that he has a bad 
bargain, what is he to do? 

Before deciding, every policyholder should 
first read over his policy carefully, and com- 
pute what he has paid in and what he will 
still have to pay in. In this figuring, he 
should be sure to include the compound inter- 
est on every dollar from the time of its pay- 
ment to the date of the maturing of his policy. 
This can easily be done by consulting the 
tables printed in this magazine Next he 
should put in an application in some other 
company or companies for the same amount 
of life insurance protection that he is carry- 
ing. By making a comparative examination 
of the different policies, he can tell which 
offers him the most for the least money. 

It by no means follows, however, that be- 
cause a man has a bad policy and can now get 
a good one, he should at once drop the bad one. 
If he has been treated honestly in the com- 
pany in which he is insured, he should, of 
course, stay there. But if he has made a bad 
bargain, the question whether he should give 
up his policy or keep on, depends on the kind 
of policy that he has and on how !ong he has 
been paying premiums on it—assuming, of 
course, that he is still a good risk and can 
get insurance protection elsewhere. 


THE NON-PARTICIPATING POLICY 


If his policy is either a term or a level pre- 
mium non-participating policy which contains 
no investment features, he has nothing to 
gain by droppingit. Even if it isin one of the 
companies whose former corrupt management 
has been exposed, he has the solace of knowing 
that the money which was wasted or stolen 
did not come out of his payments, but only 





HAD NOT—THE OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED 


out of the payments of the holders of partici- 
pating policies. It came out of the sums sup- 
posed to be devoted to paying dividends as 
they come due. If his policy is in a stock 
company, he is in the same position as if he 
held a mortgage bond on a solvent railroad. 
So long as the management does not wreck 
the company, it will pay its contracted obli- 
gations—what the printed language of the 
policy says. He could gain nothing by chang- 
ing, for the man who has any life insurance 
policy now can never get the same form of pol- 
icy again at the same premium he paid when 
he took it out. On any new straight policy, 
he must pay the increased premium propor- 
tionate to his increased age. 

The holder of an endowment policy, how- 
ever, though he may not buy the same form of 
policy as cheaply now as when he took it, can 
buy the same amount of straight life insurance 
protection perhaps even more cheaply. And 
he need not look far for a better way to invest 
the surplus above his straight premium, if he 
regards the investment feature of his policy as 
an advantage. 


‘“ SURRENDER’ VALUES” 


The man who at the age of thirty is pay- 
ing $86 a year for $1,000 of life insurance pro- 
tection and a twenty-year double endowment, 


‘can buy the same amount of life insurance 


protection for less than a fourth of the money; 
or if he has a gold bond, or an ordinary endow- 
ment pciicy, he can get the same amount of 
life insurance protection for less than half the 
premium he is paying; or, for the same pre- 
miums, he can get more than twice the 
amount of life insurance protection. Nor 
would he necessarily have to change com- 
panies to do this. The same companies that 
sell life insurance combined with investment 
also sell it without any investment feature, 
though they discourage the purchase of the 
cheaper policies. But the policyholder who 
desires a change to less expensive life insur- 
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ance protection will now find it much easier 
to get a cheaper policy than it was a year ago. 

All policies, except term ones, have a sur- 
render value. This value increases as the 
payment of premiums goes on. Almost all 
policies contain a table of the surrender values 
year by year. By giving up his policy, a 
holder is entitled to the present surrender 
value. In general no policy which has been 
running for ten years or more should be sur- 
rendered. The surrender value of a policy is 
less than what has been paid in on it, and the 
holder who should give up one ten years in 
force would lose the difference between the 
surrender value and what he has paid in, and 
any new policy he could take out would be at 
so high a rate (since he is now ten years older) 
that he would lose by making a change. The 
surrender value differs in different companies, 
having been in the Mutual only a little more 
than 63 percent. of the premiums paid, a 
little more than 83 per cent. in the New York 
Life, a little less than 88 per cent. in the Equi- 
table, and less than 33 percent. in the Pru- 
dential. But even the policies with the high- 
est surrender values had better be kept if they 
have run for ten years. 


WHEN TO DROP AN ENDOWMENT 


But there are good reasons why a policy- 
holder should give up an endowment, gold 
bond, or other investment policy, if it has not 
run too long. A company’s expenses must be 
paid out of the money turned in by policy- 
holders as premiums. The part of these ex- 
penses charged against each policyholder is es- 
timated on the basis of the premium he pays: 
the higher the premium, the higher the per- 
centage of the total expenses charged against 
the policy. Accordingly, the man who buys 
his life insurance in connection with an invest- 
ment policy pays for his life insurance pro- 
tection, through his high premiums, a greater 
proportion of the expense of management 
than if he bought the same amount of insur- 
ance in a cheaper form of policy. Assuming 
that he lives, however, until the policy ma- 
tures, the investment feature of the policy 
then has had to bear its share of the expense, 
which in the biggest companies takes, on the 
average, about 25 per cent. of the premiums. 
The effect on investment returns is as if a de- 
positor made every year the same deposit in 
the savings bank, and the savings bank de- 
ducted one-quarter of his deposit for the ex- 
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penses of management, and then at the end 
of twenty years, or whatever the term might 
be, returned the other three quarters with 
interest. Since one dollar deposited annually 
at progressive compound 4 per cent. interest 
for twenty years amounts then to a little 
more than $30, it would be possible for a 
savings bank to take annually one-quarter 
of the deposits, and still to pay back at 
the end of twenty years a sum which 
would be greater than all the annual 
payments. The progressive compound in- 
terest would more than pay the 25 per cent. 
diverted. This is what, in effect, a combina- 
tion endowment policy does, with the addi- 
tional disadvantage to the policyholder that 
if he dies during the twenty years, the com- 
pany takes all his investment payments and 
the interest on them, instead of only one- 
quarter. He gets only the straight insurance 
he has been paying for in addition. 

No policyholder, therefore, who has paid 
more than five annual premiums on a 20-year 
policy should discontinue, because what he 
would lose would about offset what he would 
gain by a better investment. But if he has 
paid less than one-fourth of the premiums and 
is an acceptable life risk, he will average bet- 
ter if he surrenders his investment policy, 
having premously taken out a pure life policy, 
and invests, say, in a savings bank, his sur- 
render money and as much annually as the 
difference between his old premium and his 
new one. 


THE SURRENDER OF VARIOUS POLICIES 


He should be careful in surrendering his 
policy to see that he gets the full surrender 
value to which the law and his policy con- 
tract entitle him. Unless he has by a waiver 
written or printed in red ink on the margin on 
the face of the policy, waived the insurance 
law, he is entitled in New York to the legal 
surrender value. In Massachusetts the law 
does not permit the legal surrender value to be 
waived. In other states the law varies and 
should be consulted on this point. Where 
the surrender value is inserted in the policy, it 
is usually larger than the legal surrender 
value. Generally, the legal surrender value 
is about one-fourth less than the value to the 
company of the relief the surrender gives 
them from liability. 

As a substitute for cash, paid up insurance 
will usually be given, varying in amount ac- 
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in lieu of this, extended term insurance will be 
given; that is, insurance for a limited time, 
at the full amount of the policy, according to 
the age of the policyholder. The cash sur- 
render value, the paid up insurance, and the 
extended insurance, are all equivalents. On 
the surrender of any deferred dividend, 20- 
payment life, endowment, gold bond, or other 
investment policy, the insured is entitled to 
select which he will take. 

An annual dividend policy should not be 
surrendered, no matter what company it is in. 
These policies class with term and straight 
life as the cheapest forms of protection. In 
an annual dividend policy, there are no in- 
vestment features, and the policyholder is 
entitled to both an annual accounting and an 
annual credit of the proportion of the sur- 
plus earned by the company allotted to 
him. 

Deferred dividend policies, however, are in 
a different class. Every man with an annual 
dividend policy gets the benefit of his partici- 
pation whether he lives or dies, and he gets 
the full benefit in annual dividends. The 
man with the deferred dividend policy gets no 
benefit unless he lives out the dividend period. 
Then, since the company has kept his an- 
nual dividends (which, invested in each suc- 
cessive year by the company, should amount 
at the end of twenty years to one-half more 
than their simple total) they should amount 
to one-half more than annual dividends would 
foot up to. Yet the holders of deferred divi- 
dend policies in the three largest companies 
have received about one-fifth less than the 
holders of annual dividend policies in com- 
panies which do not issue deferred dividend 
policies. Here is where much of the money 
came from that went into the irregular ex- 
penditures shown by the recent investiga- 
tions: namely, out of proceeds supposed to be 
used to pay deferred dividends. The surren- 
der of deferred dividend policies, therefore, 
is advisable where they have not run so long 
as to make the premium rates at the ad- 
vanced age of the insured so high as to forbid 
reinsurance. Even though the big com- 
panies will doubtless now be managed more 
honestly and economically than in the past, 
it is not wise for a policyholder to be paying 
more for a deferred dividend policy than for 
a straight one. He does not get the benefit of 
his excess payments if he dies, and if he lives 


cording to the number of premiums paid. Or 
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he has simply been contributing to a huge 
fund, which the officers of his company can 
use irresponsibly. His ultimate return is 
only just what they decide to give him. 


THE REMEDY AGAINST THE DIRECTORS 


The old policyholders who have been pay- 
ing premiums for ten or fifteen years can gain 
nothing by surrendering their policies, but 
they have a remedy for their bad bargains, 
both as policyholders and as citizens. As 
policyholders, they can compel through the 
courts the restitution by the individual di- 
rectors and officers of all money which has 
been wasted or stolen from the companies of 
whose funds they were the trustees. This 
legal remedy exists against all the directors, 
both those who profited directly by their 
faithlessness to their trust and the greater 
body numerically whose negligence and lack of 
scrutiny enabled the officers and the directly 
guilty directors to rob. While the expenses 
of the litigation would be too large for any 
single policyholder to bear, it is not only the 
right but the duty of bodies of policyholders 
to unite and to force restitution. 

The directors are individually liable for all 
the boodle funds, all the syndicate profits, 
all the diversions through subsidiary banks 
and trust companies, all the losses by 
real estate speculation, and all waste of 
whatsoever nature. 

They are men of sufficient weaith for 
judgment against them to be collectable. 
The money which was taken from the policy- 
holders did not vanish, but went into the 
pockets of the men who took it. Policyhol- 
ders should see that these pockets are emptied 
back into the treasury of the company. 

While the punishment for the criminal of- 
fences is limited to the officers who were cor- 
rupt, and does not include the trustees who 
were only quiescent or negligent, the enforce- 
ment of a civil remedy is open against all the 
trustees alike. And though the enforce- 
ment of criminal law is restricted to such pub- 
lic officers as the district attorney and the 
attorney general, any man who has been 
wronged may recover under the civil law. To 
compel reimbursement from all trustees alike 
would not only be of financial advantage to 
policyholders, but it would be the perform- 
ance of a great civic duty and a lesson to all 
other men who in their corporate capacity 
handle other people’s money. 
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sons were ten, eight and six years 

old, my chief aim in life was to edu- 
cate them. I was earning a modest profes- 
sional income. If I lived till they should 
grow up, I expected, by the good management 
of my income, to be able to send them to col- 
lege. But,if I should die in the meantime, 
I should not leave enough property to en- 
able their mother to do so. I hada “‘straight’’ 
life insurance policy for her benefit, which I 
had long carried. But,if I should die, that 
would all be required for her maintenance 
even in the most modest way. 

“T therefore decided to buy another policy 
for $15,000 for the express purpose of paying 
for the education of my sons if I should die. 
The insurance agent with whom I dealt per- 
suaded me to buy a twenty-year endowment 
policy. It costs me $540 a year. For four- 
teen years I have paid that premium. 

“By the time my boys got into college, my 
income had not materially increased; and I 
have had to use the utmost economy to meet 
the expenses of their education—all the while 
paying this $540 a year for this policy. 

‘Now, if I had bought a straight term life 
policy for ten years, it would have cost me 
(for the same amount of insurance—$1 5,000) 
only $260 a year; and I should have had $280 
a year more than I have had to apply to their 
education. If I had died, one policy would 
have yielded just as much for them as the 
other. , 

“By buying this investment policy for that 
purpose, therefore, I made it harder by $280 
a year to carry out the very purpose for which 
I bought the policy. 

“IT suppose that I have only my own ignor- 
ance to blame. But the agent really tricked 
me. I told him my purpose. He knew my 
income; and he sold me the costlier policy be- 
cause his commission was larger on that than 
it would have been on a cheaper and equally 
safe policy. 

“For six years more I must pay the $540 
a year, when I will get back—what? The 
agent of the company cannot tell me. But it 
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will be a smaller sum than I should get if 
I had put my $2804 year at interest in any 
one of three ways in which I have from time to 
time invested small sums. 

“And my purpose, when I bought this 
policy, was not to make an investment—a 
forced investment—but only the specific pur- 
pose of providing for the education of my 
boys if I should die. Viewed in the light of 
this purpose, the kind of policy that I was 
“‘bamboozled”’ into buying actually made it 
harder for me (by $280 a year) to carry out 
the purpose.”’ 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN’S STORY 
_ experience of another professional 
man of a moderate income, as given in 
his own words, is this: 

“T first insured my life for the benefit of a 
creditor. When I began my career, I was 
$1,500 in debt. I took a straight policy for 
that sum—a term-policy for five years, which 
was the cheapest that I could buy. In the 
meantime I paid the debt. But I had also 
married. 

“When that term-policy expired I took 
another for ten years for $5,000 for the benefit 
of my wife; and, since then, I have taken out 
many policies. I have a fair professional 
income which has gradually increased for 
eighteen years and I expect a somewhat more 
rapid increase during the next ten or fifteen 
years. By that time, I ought to have enough 
property modestly to maintain both my wife 
and me in our old age. 

“Whenever I have made a debt, I have 
taken out a straight policy to tover it. If I 
should die, the policy would pay it and leave 
no confusion. 

“For each of my children, when they were 
young, I have taken out a policy to insure 
his education. For my wife I have carried 
in more recent years a policy for $10,000. I 
have so distributed the amounts of these 
policies that the total premiums should never 
amount to more than to per cent. of my 
income. ; 

“When my children’s education is com- 
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pleted, I intend to discontinue the policies 
that I have carried for them, as I have dis- 
continued policies to cover debts or obliga- 
tions when they were paid. If I succeed as 
well as I hope, I propose before many years 
to discontinue also the policy for my wife. 

‘This means that I have carried all the in- 
surance that I could afford. As my income 
increases and my obligations become rela- 
tively small, I diminish my insurance. 

“T can invest (I have invested) what money 
I have saved in very much more profitable 
ways than any insurance company could in- 
vest itinforme. But I should at no time have 
dared to be without insurance to cover defin- 
ite obligations (to every member of my family 
and to every creditor) in case I should die be- 
fore I should work out the moderate pros- 
perity that I always expected to attain. 

“IT remember that I used to be considered 
to hold ‘foolish’ notions about the true func- 
tion of insurance, by my friends who bought 
expensive policies that they had great diffi- 
culty in keeping up. But I observe that re- 
cently my ‘notions’ are become much more 
popular. 

“A man of my condition can afford to 
spend one-tenth of his income during the con- 
structive period of his career for life insurance. 
If he meets the average of American success, 
he need not keep spending so large a propor- 
tion after he has got somewhat ahead of the 
world.”’ 

AN AGENT’S POINT OF VIEW 

| HAVE no more use for or patience with 

* the misleading schemes of the gold bond 
or deferred dividend monstrosities of the 
big companies than anybody else. But with 
endowments, as written by the best American 
companies, the situation is different. It is 
well known that very few business men will 
go voluntarily and systematically to any bank 
for a term of years, and lay away savings for 
old age. Hence they set themselves the task 
of deliberately making the impulse they must 
have in order to carry out their desires. They 
know the constant temptation to withdraw 
any surplus in the bank for business contingen- 
cies or for more promising investments with 
the possibility of loss. This is not wholly 
theoretical, the product of my brain, but em- 
bodies my long experience with business men. 
I am myself an illustration. 

‘At 29, when in business, I took an ordinary 
life policy in the Mutual. To-day I- pay my 


fortieth premium. I could just as easily in’ 
the first twenty or thirty years have paid the 
twenty-payment rate or even the endowment 
rate as the cheaper straight life rate which I 
pay. But the straight life premium is a con- 
tinuous burden until death ends it. Have 
I the excess premium of an endowment rate 
in the bank or in my estate? Well, no—it 
has gone where the excess earning of 85 to 
go per cent. of the earnings of business men 
of my time has gone—into the vicissitudes 
of business reverses. Moral: cover as many 
‘ifs’ as your condition will admit.” 
A YOUNG MAN’S PROBLEM 
7IVE years ago a young man just ap- 
proaching twenty, working in a small 

town, on a small salary, took out an Equitable 
20-payment, 5 per cent. gold bond, endowment 
policy for a thousand dollars, payable, in the 
event of his death, to his mother and father. 
Under this policy his annual premium was 
$65.09. On account of the interest-bearing 
gold bond feature of the policy and the con- 
sequent high premium it was worth more 
than its face value as a death protection, 
and it therefore guaranteed to pay $1,300 
to his heirs in the event of his death, 
before the end of the 20-year term. If he 
should survive the term of payments, he was 
to have several options for the future of his 
policy: He could cash it in for $1,300 and 
his share of the surplus earnings; or he could 
have a paid-up policy for $1,300; or he could 
take a gold bond for $1,000 at 5 per cent. in- 
terest, which means that he could have an 
annual endowment of $50 for twenty years, 
and at the end of that twenty years 
receive $1,000. 

Last winter (he was then twenty-four years 
old) he began to figure out just what value he 
was getting for his annual premiums of $65.09. 
He had moved to New York City and was 
getting a moderate salary. Gradually it 
dawned upon him that by the terms of his pol- 
icy he was getting, during a period of twenty 
years, no more protection than a straight life 
policy would give him—because, if he died, all 
that his estate would get would be $1,300— 
and that he was paying three times as much 
for his policy as straight insurance would cost. 
In other words, he was paying the difference 
(at least $40 a year) for the privilege of gamb- 
ling with himself that he would live twenty 
years, whereupon, if he lived, he should get— 
what? An endowment that, he figured, was 
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less than the amount he could make by 
investing for himself the difference between 
the straight life premiums and the endowment 
premiums that he was paying. 
Consequently he looked about for a chance 
to change his policy. Fortunately one of his 
friends had once worked for a conservative 
New England life insurance company, and 
could advise him. This friend suggested 
that before the sixth annual premium came 
due he cash in his Equitable policy at its 
surrender value of $192. As he had paid in 
$325.45, he has to be content that for the dif- 
ference—$133.45—he has had five years’ insur- 
ance. Out of the $192 he has used $26.08 to 
pay the first year’s premiums on two $1,000 
policies of 20-year term insurance. Straight 
insurance rather than term insurance for this 
$2,000 would have cost him from $44 to $46. 
He considered these things in taking out 
term insurance: It costs only a trifle more than 
half the cost of straight insurance; and under 
the term policies he can, at any time within 
five years, without medical examination, and 
at the age of 24 rate, convert his term insur- 
ance into straight insurance by simply mak- 
ing up the difference between his term insur- 
ance premiums and the straight insurance 
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premiums for the preceding years. By 
carrying term insurance he is getting the full 
protection of straight insurance, at the lowest 
possible rate, and in addition he has a five 
years’ option on straight insurance of the 
same amount, at his present age rate. He 
thus has five years in which to increase his 
earning capacity to such a point that he can 
afford to pay for straight insurance and also 
to pay the back difference in premiums. 
KNEW NOTHING ABOUT HIS POLICY 
5 men were walking down Broadway 
in New York during the Armstrong 
investigation. One asked, “‘ Are you insured? ”’ 

“Yes, are you?” came from the second. 

“Yes,” he replied 

The first man asked: “ What kind of policy 
have you?” The friend thought a moment 
and replied sheepishly: 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Well, what do youremember about your 
policy?’’ he asked. ‘“‘Chiefly,’’ replied the 
friend, ‘‘that I took it to oblige the father of 
a friend of mine, and that I pay a certain 
amount of money every year for it.” 

This man’s case is typical of thousands who 
know nothing about one of the most import- 
ant investments they have. 
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MILLION DOLLAR POLICIES AND THE MEN WHO CARRY THEM 


EN with large insurance formerly 
M scattered it among many companies. 
Mr. John Wanamaker, for example, 
has $1,500,000 insurance in eighty-five pol- 
icies. For a long time he carried the largest 
insurance in the United States. During the 
past ten years, however, very rich men have 
taken out large single policies. 

The first $1,000,000 policy ever issued was 
taken out in 1897 by Mr. George W. Vander- 
bilt, at the age of thirty-five, in the Mutual. 
It is a 20-payment life, 20-year distribution 
policy; that is, he is to pay a yearly premium 
of $35,000 for twenty years. At the end of 
this time he will receive a paid-up policy of 
$1,000,000, and a cash dividend. If the 
policy had been taken out twenty years ago, 





at the same age, he would have paid by this 
time the sum of $700,000 in premiums, which 
at 4 per cent. compound interest would 
amount to nearly $1,085,000. This would end 
the premium-paying period, and he would 
now receive a paid-up policy of $1,000,000, 
upon which he would receive dividends in the 
future, and he would at the same time receive 
a 20-year dividend amounting to $293,0go— 
the dividend payable this year on such a 
policy—that is, $293.09 per thousand dol- 
lars. This would mean paid-up insurance of 
$1,000,000 at fifty-five at a cost of $792,000, 
or $792 a thousand. 

The most heavily insured man in the world, 
however, is probably Mr. L. Rodman Wana- 
maker of Philadelphia, who carries $2,000,000 
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in the Mutual, in addition to insurance in 
other companies. Mr. Wanamaker first took 
out his insurance in the Mutual, amounting 
to $200,000, at the age of 34. At 36 he in- 
creased it by two additional policies of 
$100,000 and $500,000. Five years later, at 
41, he took two additional policies, one of 
$1,000,000 and the other of $200,000. This 
makes his total insurance in the company 
$2,000,000, on which he pays a yearly pre- 
mium of $63,226. 

In all, five policies of $1,000,000 or more 
have been issued—four written by the Mu- 
tual. The second policy of $1,000,000 was 
issued in 1900 to Mr. Frank W. Peavey, of 
Minneapolis. Mr. Peavey’s policy was what 
is known as an ordinary life, 5-year distrib- 
ution policy; that is, the premiums were to 
be payable until death, and dividends were to 
be given every five years. Mr. Peavey was 
fifty years old when he took this policy, and 
his annual premium was $48,390. He had 
paid only two premiums, and his next pre- 
mium would have been due in less than ninety 
days, when he was stricken with pneumonia 
and died after a short illness. The proceeds 
of the policy, one million dollars, were of 
course promptly paid. 

The Mutual Life was the only company 
that took $1,000,000 policies. Of these sums 
the company took only $250,000, and rein- 
sured the remainder in other companies. Re- 


_ cently the company decided not to accept 


any policy exceeding $250,000. The Equit- 
able has placed the limit at $260,000, and the 
New York Life at $300,000. This placing 
of limits is one of the results of the New York 
investigation. Formerly the New York Life 
and the Equitable made out much larger poli- 
cies, and re-insured part of the insurance. 

The large policies, of course, cost no more 
proportionately than smaller ones. Straight 
life insurance of $1,000 at the age of thirty 
costs $20 a year. For the same man, a 
$500,000 policy of the same kind would cost 
just five hundred times as much, or $10,000. 

One of the most successful life insurance 
agents in the country and a high officer in one 
of the big companies recently said: ‘‘I for 
one am in favor of reducing the premium on 
a big policy. We have five hundred times the 
expense on five hundred $1,000 policies that 
we have on one $500,000 policy. Yet the 
small policyholder pays the same rate as the 
big one.”’ 
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It is currently reported that agents in the 
past have offset the disadvantage by giving 
large rebates to large policyholders. Agents 
ambitious to write large sums and make big 
incomes, divided their commissions with the 
insured. It is maintained, too, that fre- 
quently these policies on which rebates have 
been allowed have been given spectacular ad- 
vertisement. 

Large policies are common among the big 
brokers of Wall Street. One of them who car- 
ries $580,000 life insurance, when asked why 
he carried such a large sum, said: ‘‘ That is very 
easily answered. My business is very un- 
certain. One year I am rich, the next I am 
not. I have those large policies to insure 
my family in case I should die in one of 
my bad years. I can’t possibly touch the 
money I have invested in premiums. If it 
were elsewhere I would be tempted to spec- 
ulate with it.” 

The largest single premium ever paid 
was $663,023.28 by a man in Los Angeles. It 
was for an income policy or annuity in the 
Mutual. It provided a life income for himself 
and at his death life incomes for his children 
and his six grand-children. 

New York naturally has more heavily in- 
sured men than any other city. Among those 
with large policies are: James C. Colgate, 
$1,500,000; George W. Vanderbilt, $1,000,000; 
August Belmont, $600,000; Richard A. Mc- 
Curdy, $300,000; General Francis V. Greene, 
$500,000; John D. Crimmins, $300,000; Pliny 
Fisk, $400,000 (the total on the Fisk family 
is $2,000,000) ; Chauncey M. Depew, $500,000; 
P. F. Collier, $395,000; Edward Lauterbach, 
$300,000; George W. Perkins,$300,000; Gage 
E. Tarbell, $500,000; and E. E. Smathers, 
$335,000. 

The Wanamaker family in Philadelphia 
carries a total of $3,855,000 in life insurance, 
probably more than any other family in the 
world. Other large policyholders in Philadel- 
phia are William Burnham, $300,000; Joseph 
G. Darlington, $500,000; E. V. Douglas, $400,- 
ooo; F. W. Ayer, $400,000; J. Horace Hard- 
ing, $400,000; H. §. Kerbaugh, $500,000; 
Randall Morgan, $700,000; Charles T. Schoen, 
$500,000; and William H. Scott, $525,000. 

But all rich men do not carry life insurance. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for example, does not 
believe in it, and does not carry a single 
policy. The same is true of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. 

















HOW THE STATES SUPERVISE 


INSURANCE 


ONLY A FEW EFFICIENT INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS—THE IN 
CAPABLE AND MERCENARY MANAGEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
AND OTHER STATES—WHAT COMPETENT MEN ARE DOING 


States, except Indian Territory, has 

an officer whose duty it is to super- 
vise life insurance. Even Hawaii, Alaska and 
the District of Columbia have insurance de- 
partments. In the larger states the com- 
missioner or superintendent in charge has no 
other duties than to supervise insurance. In 
the smaller states the supervision over insur- 
ance matters is delegated to the state audi- 
tor, or treasurer, or comptroller, or secretary 
of state, who includes it among the other 
functions of his office. 

Necessarily in only a few instances is the 
officer in charge of insurance affairs a man 
who is conversant practically with life insur- 
ance. Where the supervision of insurance is 
combined with the duties of a more impor- 
tant state office, it is natural to turn over the 
insurance details to some clerk who is familiar 
with them. In the larger states, especially 
New York and Pennsylvania, the head of the 
insurance department has usually been a 
politician, knowing little about life insurance, 
and holding the office for its lucrative salary 
and fees, giving little of his time or attention 
to it. 

In New York, the superintendent of insur- 
ance for the past six years has been Mr. 
Francis Hendricks, a man of wealth and of 
high personal standing in Syracuse where he 
lives. He has spent little of his time in 
Albany where the offices of his department 
are. His office is in a Syracuse bank, of 
which he is president. He controls the pol- 
itics of Syracuse and of Onondaga county, 
which he represented for several terms as 
state senator. It is doubtful whether during 
his term of office he has averaged one full day 
a week at his desk in the insurance depart- 
ment. The affairs of the office have been 
run by two deputies, Mr. Henry D. Appleton 
and Mr. Robert H. Hunter, each of whom has 
been in the department longer than Mr. 
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Hendricks. Mr. Appleton has spent a life- 
time there, beginning as a clerk, and working 
up to be deputy. He has charge of the tech- 
nical insurance work of the department, 
while Mr. Hunter, the former postmaster of 
Poughkeepsie, who controls the politics 
of that end of Dutchess county, pays more 
attention to the patronage and the political 
connections of the department. At the 
national convention of insurance commis- 
sioners and at the conferences where insur- 
ance knowledge is required, Mr. Appleton al- 
ways represents the New York department. 
In Pennsylvania the office of the insurance 
commissioner was one of the most lucrative in 
the gift of the governor. It was held 
until recently by Mr. Israel Durham, then the 
boss of Philadelphia. Mr. Durham did not 
bother with the work of the office. He col- 
lected his salary and added to that a large 
share of the fees. It was testified in the re- 
cent Pennsylvania investigation, that Mr. 
Durham’s secretary collected from the actu- 
ary of the department $141,000 of the actu- 
ary’s fees, paying the actuary a salary from 
the fees collected from the companies. 
Conditions were in one way worse in New 
York and Pennsylvania than in any other 
states, but in most of the other states there 
was no real supervision, and the commissioner 
did little more than collect the fees promptly. 
In return the companies were allowed to do 
about as they pleased so long as they kept 
their reserves intact and steered clear of in- 
solvency. Indeed, the technical knowledge 
of the average state insurance officiai did not 
extend beyond the ability to value the poli- 
cies, and to compute the amount of reserve 
necessary to maintain solvency. There was 
therefore no real supervision and no regula- 
tion except an occasional examination of the 
assets. Even this was turned into an oppor- 
tunity for political patronage. In some states 
the commissioners were in the habit of ap- 
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pointing friends to come to New York and 
examine the big companies. The examina- 
tions consisted of a pleasant vacation trip to 
New York City during the winter, or to a near- 
by seaside resort in the summer, with the 
hotel bills and a charge of twenty dollars a 
day collected from the insurance company . 
There were, and are, notable exceptions to 
this general neglect of duty. The insur- 
ance departments of Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota have been for years ex- 
ceptional in really performing their duties, 
and in recent years the departments in other 
states, such as Tennessee and Missouri, have 
awakened to a sense of their responsibility to 
the policyholders within their jurisdiction. 
It was Insurance Commissioner Francis L. 
Cutting of Massachusetts, who forbade the 
Prudential to merge with the Fidelity Trust 
so that the same men might be self-perpetuat- 
ing directors of both. Mr. Zeno M. Host of 
Wisconsin has waged a persistent war against 
deferred dividend policies and all devices 
which avoid direct and prompt accountabil- 
ity to the policyholders. Mr. Thomas D. 
O’Brien of Minnesota has codperated with 
Mr. Host in insisting upon an annual gain 
and loss exhibit which would make possible 
analysis of the overcharges on premiums, the 
savings, the surpluses and the manner of 
treatment of policyholders. Mr. Reau E. Folk 
of Tennessee, who is a brother of Governor 
Folk of Missouri, has been active in insisting 


’ that the funds of the policyholders should 


not be used for political contributions, and 
that the managing officials should make full 


and detailed accounts of their expenditures. 

To these men there should be added the 
other insurance commissioners who are now 
awakening to a realization of the results of 
their past ignorance and neglect, and who are 
trying to make up for it by joining in the 
movement for life insurance reform. The 
main difficulty with most of them is their 
ignorance of life insurance, which cannot be 
remedied by a few weeks’ study. This shows 
in some of the remedies which they suggest. 

The hostile feeling among policyholders 
toward the companies, caused by the recent 
revelations, is reflected in a hostile attitude by 
some insurance commissioners. Out of all 
the fifty-three commissioners there are hardly 
a half dozen really competent to deal with 
life insurance problems. In a recent list 
which President Roosevelt made up he hardly 
exceeded this number; for, in a discussion 
with a committee from the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, the Presi- 
dent could recall off-hand only Messrs. Folk, 
Cutting, O’Brien, Host and Drake. 

One of the most helpful of all the prac- 
tical results of the New York investigation is 
likely to be the reform in the methods of 
state insurance departments. The people 
now have their eyes open to the possibilities 
of efficient work by insurance superintendents 
and commissioners, and they will scrutinize 
the methods of these, officers more sharply 
than ever before. .There is no reason why 
other states should not have their insurance 
affairs managed as capably as Mr. Cutting, for 
example, handles those of Massachusetts. 
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THOSE THAT HAVE RECENTLY DONE BEST BY THE POLICYHOLDERS—METHODS OF 
ASCERTAINING FROM THEIR REPORTS THE CONDUCT OF DIFFERENT COMPANIES 


OST men who have bought policies 

M have bought them in this company 

or in that, not because they had 

any accurate knowledge of the company but 
because its agent was persuasive. 

In one of Mr. Bunner’s stories, a whole 
boarding-house of demure old couples were 
thrown into consternation because the land- 
lady insisted on seeing their marriage certifi- 





cates. Perhaps not one couple in a dozen 
can show a marriage certificate after twenty 
years of wedded life. Similarly with life in- 
surance policies. Few men know accurately 
just what their policies say. 

If all life insurance companies made full and 
honest reports and if every company would 
always be managed in the future as in the past, 
it would be very easy to point out what com- 














panies are best. In practice some of the big- 
gest companies have habitually made false 
reports, and there are few that have not some- 
what colored their reports for purposes of fav- 
orable comparison. Then, too, presidents die 
or resign, and new presidents succeed them. 
Other executive officers change. Methods of 
management vary from time to time. All 
these changes make it difficult, even with the 
most careful study of the companies’ records, 
to give advice which would be safe, beyond 
peradventure, in the future. 

Thirty years ago the Mutual of New York 
and the Connecticut Mutual of Hartford were 
the two leading life insurance companies in 
the United States. When Henry B. Hyde 
invented modern life insurance in the 
sixties, both these old companies took a con- 
servative attitude. So long as Mr. Winston 
was president of the Mutual of New York, he 
opposed the Hyde methods and tried to con- 
duct his company in the policyholders’ inter- 
est. So did President Jacob L. Greene of the 
Connecticut Mutual. But twenty years ago 
Mr. Winston was succeeded by Mr. Richard 
A. McCurdy; and after Mr. McCurdy’s ac- 
cession, the returns to the Mutual’s policy- 
holders diminished, and insurance in the Mu- 
tual became more and more costly. In- 
creased expenses went hand in hand with 
smaller dividends until the climax was reached 
in Mr. McCurdy’s testimony before the Legis- 
lative Investigating Committee, that it was 
not the object of his management to make 
good returns to the old policyholders, but to 
use the excess charges on their policies in 
the great missionary and philanthropic work 
of spreading the benefits of life insurance 
everywhere— in other words, the agent’s com- 
missions were so increased and the cost of 
management was so magnified that the old 
policyholders did not get what ought to have 
come to them. 

President Greene of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, who died recently, left as his monument a 
good reputation instead of a fortune. Under 
his administration the policyholders of the 
Connecticut Mutual fared remarkably well. 
They received more life insurance protection 
for the money they paid than the policyhol- 
ders in any similar company. They received 
more dividends on the total of their premiums, 
and they had the benefits of honest adminis- 
tration to the utmost. Other companies did 
almost as well. The Mutual Benefit, of 
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Newark, N. J., and the Northwestern Mutual, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., are among the others 
which could be mentioned as having a credit- 
able record; but under Colonel Greene the 
Connecticut Mutual was first in its good show- 
ings. 

Colonel Greene is now dead and a new man 
has succeeded him as president. Mr. McCurdy 
has resigned and a new man has succeeded 
him as president of the Mutual of New York; 
and the future of these companies will depend 
largely on these new men at their head. The 
comparison of these two companies is made 
because the contrast is sharpest; but an ele- 
ment of uncertainty about future manage- 
ment will exist in every company until the 
business is changed from one of offering a com- 
bination of life insurance protection with 
other things, to a straightforward and ex- 
clusively life insurance business. 

The simplest way to make a comparison 
between different life insurance companies is 
to compare the percentages of their expenses 
of management to their premium receipts. 
This is an incomplete method, because the 
savings in management may not be wholly 
given to the policyholders. For example, the 
Etna of Hartford is an economically man- 
aged company. The percentage of its ex- 
penses of management to its premium receipts 
was the same in 1904 as in the Connecticut 
Mutual. Butthe Atna is not a mutual com- 
pany; and, while in 1904 its ratio of expenses 
to its premium receipts was low, it returned 
to its policyholders a great deal lower divi- 
dends than the Connecticut Mutual, for in- 
stance, or the Northwestern, of Milwaukee. 
That is to say, the policyholders in the 
Etna did not as fully receive the benefits of 
economical management as the policyholders 
in the best-managed mutual companies, pre- 
sumably because the Aitna, being a stock com- 
pany, must earn dividends on its capital stock. 

Only ten life insurance companies con- 
ducted their business in 1904 at an expense of 
management less than 20 per cent. of the pre- 
miums received. In this ratio is not included 
the taxes which differ in various states; for, 
though these taxes increase the total cost of 
management, it is better to exclude them 
from this computation, which is_ solely 
to compare the economy of the managing 
officers. 

These ten companies and the percentage 
which the expenses of the management of 
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each of them bears to their premium receipts, 
for 1904, were, disregarding fractions: 
PERCENTAGES OF EXPENSES TO PREMIUMS 


The Aitna of Hartford, 
Oonn., 18. 

The Berkshire of Pitts- 
field, Mass., 18. 

The Connecticut Mutual 
of Hartford, 18. 

The Hartford of Hart- 
ford, 18. 

The Massachusetts Mu- 
tual of Springfield, 
Mass., 18. 


The Mutual Benefit of 
Newark, 16. 

The Northwestern of 
Milwaukee, 15. 

The Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Fund of Philadel- 
phia, 8. 

The Provident Loan and 
Trust of Philadelphia, 
16, 

The State Mutual of 
Worcester, Mass., 19. 





Of these the AXtna, the Hartford and the 
Provident Loan and Trust Company are stock 
companies. The others are all mutual. 
There are several other companies, notably the 
New England Mutual of Boston and the Penn 
Mutual of Philadelphia, the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, and the Union Central of Cincinnati, 
whose percentage of expenses of management 
to premium receipts so slightly exceeds 20 per 
cent. that they come in practically the same 
class as the companies named above. Of 
these three, the Union Central is a stock 
company and the other two are mutual. 

The legal distinction between a stock com- 
pany and a mutual company is much the 
same as between a non-participating and a 
participating policyholder. In a stock com- 
pany the policyholder is entitled only to what 
the policy contract says. In a mutual com- 
pany the theory is that the policyholders are 
_ entitled to a return of all the excess charges 

and all the savings. In practice it does not 
always work out so. Thus the Equitable, of 
New York, which is a stock company, during 
the past few years made a somewhat less bad 
showing in this respect than the Mutual. 

A comparison of companies by dividend 
percentages is incomplete also unless the re- 
ports contain the apportionment of deferred 
dividends and the objects to which the unap- 
portioned surplus will be put. For instance, 
taking the two companies which paid the 
highest dividends in 1904, the Connecticut 
Mutual and the Northwestern Mutual: the 
Connecticut paid its policyholders about 22 
per cent. of that year’s premium receipts in 
dividends. It retained 4 per cent. as undis- 
tributed surplus. The Northwestern paid 20 
per cent. and retained 6 per cent. The North- 
western has na annual dividend system with 
an increased dividend every five years. It, 
therefore, retained a little higher percentage 
of its savings to provide for this quinquennial 
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additional dividend. The Mutual of New 
York adopted the opposite way of treating its 
policyholders. Its. mortality savings and in- 
vestment income over its reserve and other 
excess of that year amounted to 26 per cent. of 
its premium receipts; but, instead of return- 
ing this to its policyholders, as the Connect- 
icut and the Northwestern did, it paid its 
policyholdersin dividends only 5 percent, or 
less than a quarter of what these other two 
companies paid. The Massachusetts Mutual 
paid 15 per cent. out of a total of about 26 per 
cent.; the Mutual Benefit paid 14 per cent. 
out of 19 per cent;the Berkshire 14 out of 22 
and the State Mutual 14 out of 23. 

These two comparisons combined give a 
good idea of the way the companies have been 
treating their policyholders. They show 
which companies have been most economi- 
cally managed and what per cent. of the re- 
sults of their economies they have paid back 
to their policyholders. This is really all that 
concerns the policyholder. The solvency of 
all of the old life insurance companies is be- 
yond question. ‘Their insurance rates are all 
so high that there is an excess charge in all of 
them over the actual cost. The question 
of most interest to the policyholder is whether 
he gets back the excess charge. What be- 
comes of it if he does not get it, is a matter of 
great interest to him, no doubt, but of no 
financial benefit. 

Of course, to the holders of non-participat- 
ing policies, neither the expenses of manage- 
ment nor the dividends are matters of finan- 
cial concern. In a badly managed company 
the non-participating policyholders are better 
off than the participating policyholders. In 
a well-managed company where the excess 
charges are annually returned to the policy- 
holders, the participating policyholder is 
better off inthe long run than the non-partic- 
ipating policyholder. Since the great ma- 
jority of policyholders have participating 
policies they are directly concerned both 
about the cost of management and about the 
percentage of the surplus paid back to them. 
Still, so long as the present system is con- 
tinued of leaving it optional with the officers 
of the company how the dividends are tc 
be computed, the policyholders are depend- 
ent more upon the integrity and ability of the 
executive officers than upon the name of the 
company, or on what it has done in the 
past. 








HE Socialist party, with 30,000 mem- 
| bers in good standing, is organized 
in thirty-six states, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. It has 2,000 “locals,” 
of at least six members each, some having 
a thousand. The applicant for membership 
signs a statement that he recognizes the 
“class struggle’’ as the fundamental fact of 
present society, and renounces other political 
parties. Should he not act upon this doctrine, 
he is liable to expulsion; and when he runs 
for office, he must sign a resignation which 
may be enforced if he violate Socialist tactics. 
By this means the party ensures its attitude 
; of ‘“‘no compromise,’’ which is the essence of 
proletarian Socialism all over the world. 
The party is managed upon a basis of un- 
restricted democracy. Its candidates are 
named by conventions of delegates chosen 
by vote in the locals. Convention acts are 
always subject to referendum revision; and 
all important measures are submitted to the 
vote of the membership in any case. Women 
are admitted upon equal terms with men. 
At the last International Socialist Congress, 
delegates from Russia and Japan shook hands 
upon the platform. This congress (1904) 
was attended by 455 delegates from twenty-five 
countries—India, Argentina, Finland, Servia 
and Australia were there—estimated to repre- 
sent 28,000,000 Socialists, or a vote of 7,000,000. 
The Socialists carry on their campaign the 
year round. Their labor is for the most part 
voluntary and unpaid; the Socialist party has 
no fund save such as wage-workers can con- 
tribute. Expenditures are mostly for clerical 
work, printing and distributing literature, 
and expenses of speakers. The national 
office now keeps in the field twenty-two 
organizers, who travel, hold meetings, cir- 
circulate literature, and explain the principles 
of Socialism. The state organizations and 
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some larger locals also keep men at work. 
During the campaign of 1904, the state 
organization of Illinois kept forty-five speakers 
in the field and distributed half a million pieces 
of literature. The vote in the city of Chicago 
rose from 14,000 in 1902, to 46,000 in 1904. 

In the campaign of 1904, the fund at the 
disposal of the national secretary’s office 
amounted to about $32,700. For the first 
time in its history, the party nominated 
presidential electors in every state. The 
candidates for president and vice-president 
spoke every evening after September ist, and 
sometimes in the afternoon. The Debs 
meetings were extraordinary. The largest 
halls were engaged; admission was charged 
to all the meetings; and yet, rain or shine, the 
halls were packed and people left over for 


another meeting of the same size. The- 


candidate traveled from Maine to Oregon, and 
addressed probably 250,000 people. It is 
said that Senator Depew had an audience of 
less than 200 people on the night that Debs 
spoke in Carnegie Hall, when the morning 
papers said 6,000 people were turned away. 
The only states where the vote did not 
increase materially, were Colorado and Massa- 
chusetts, and this is attributed to local causes 
—the desire of the laboring classes to defeat 
Peabody in the former state, and to elect 
Douglas in the latter. The Socialist vote 
invariably falls off when there is a radical 
appeal made by one of the old parties, as in 
Chicago and New York in rgos. 

In 1898, only three Socialist papers in 
English were published in this country, and 
their combined circulation was less than 
50,000. There are now half a dozen papers 
having what might be called a national scope, 
and about roo smaller papers. The largest 
circulation is that of the Appeal to Reason, 
a four-page weekly propaganda sheet, pub- 
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lished at Girard, Kan.; its paid circulation is 
more than 250,000. During 1904, the edi- 
tions averaged more than 400,000, several 
exceeded 700,000, and one touched the million 
mark. In December, 1905, the Appeal issued 
the so-called trust edition, of which the paid 
advance orders, as certified under oath, were 
more than 3,000,000 copies. This was the 
largest edition of any paper ever printed. 
The Appeal declined $25,000 worth of ad- 
vertising for it. This paper has a monthly 
income of about $10,000, the surplus of which 
is turned over to the campaign fund. Another 
journal of interest is Wilshire’s Magazine, a 
monthly edited by Gaylord Wilshire, a Cali- 
fornia millionaire, who has expended a good 
part of his fortune in building up a magazine 
which is now taking 1,000 subscriptions a 
day. It was refused admission as second- 
class mail matter by the post office, because, 
in the phrase of the authorities, it was pub- 
lished ‘‘to advertise its publisher’s ideas.” 
The magazine was therefore published in 
Canada for two years. 

The International Socialist Review is edited 
in Chicago by A. M. Simons, who, with his 
wife, also conducts a Socialist correspondence 
school. (There are two other Socialist schools 
in Chicago, and an endowment of $200,000 has 
recently been left to found a Socialist college 
in New York.) The Review is published by 
the Charles H. Kerr Company, a coéperative 
' publishing house which has 1,000 share- 
holders and sells at cost 500,000 books and 
pamphlets a year. The Worker, a weekly 
newspaper, is the organ of the party in New 
York. In Milwaukee the organ is the Social- 
Democratic Herald, edited by Victor L. Berger. 

Another recent and interesting development 
is the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, of which 
Jack London is president. This is a society 
organized for the purpose of interesting col- 
lege students in the subject. It is now form- 
ing study chapters in a number of colleges 
and high schools, and is planning to edit 
a College Men’s Edition of several of the 
Socialist papers, and to put a copy of one 
of these into the hands of every college stu- 
dent in the country. 

So much for the organization and growth 
of the party; there remains to outline its 
aims. The Socialist doctrine is, that the 


evils of present-day society are the conse- 
quences of industrial competition nearing its 
end and collapse. 


The economic struggle has 
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resulted in the survival of the Rockefellers and 

Armours. There is no longer competition in 

prices, there is competition only in labor; and 

the result of this condition is, that the surplus 

product of industry goes to the big capitalist. 

This wealth he invests in new industries; and 

to sell his surplus he seeks foreign markets. 

When new markets are no longer to be had, 

there is over-production, and an insoluble 

problem of unemployment—a condition now 

chronic in England and Germany. Its effect 

is cumulative; for the unemployed compete 

and cause reductions of wages,and this is adim- | 
inution of the purchasing power of the com- 

munity and the cause of a still further shrink- 

age in markets. These causes operate univers- 

ally, and the issue of them can only be a world- 

wide industrial revolution. Just as in France 

when monarchy became no longer endurable 

the people seized the powers of government, 

the Socialists desire the people to seize, by 

means of the ballot, the industrial machinery 

of the country, and to establish an industrial 

republic. This involves the confiscation, gift, 

or purchase—for a small sum, in time of panic 

—of all capital, and its democratic administra- 

tion for the equal benefit of all. ‘‘ Capital,” as 

here used, is to be distinguished from “‘ private 

property’; the latter is houses, lands, machin- 

ery, etc., owned and used by an individual for 

his own benefit; while ‘‘capital’’ is houses, 

land, machinery, etc., not used, but rented 

to others, or operated by others for wages. 

The Socialists anticipate that the actual 

managers of these latter will become govern- 

ment officers, that prices will be reduced to 

abolish dividends, the plants being operated 

as the post office is now operated, at cost. ° 
Ultimately this change would make industrial 
equality a fundamental principle of govern- 
ment, as political equality has already become. 
This would mean the abolishing of poverty, 
and consequently of prostitution and crime; 
and it would put an end to war, which is now 
caused by competition for markets. not by 
race animosities. 

“Utopian Socialism” which believed that 
the codperative commonwealth could be es- 
tablished at once upon a small scale is 
now almost extinct. The modern “Scien- 
tific Socialist”’ believes that the end of the 
competitive wage system will come by a 
revolutionary change affecting the whole of 
society at once, and coming as the end of 
a long process of industrial evolution. 
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covered that what offers the greatest 
difficulty to the progress of an in- 
dividual or a race is not the material, but the 
spiritual, surrounding conditions. It is com- 
paratively easy to build up a worn-out soil and 
make it productive. It is infinitely harder 
to change a state of mind. It is possible 
with sufficient capital to erect buildings and 
‘set up machinery; but to change ingrained 
habits and customs of a community or a 
people is a task requiring time and patience 
Before the school at Tuskegee was started 

I spent a month traveling about the country 
getting acquainted with the people. What 
I discovered, discouraging as it appeared 
at the time, was after all what might have 
been expected. Some of the people I met 
were living practically in the same places 
where they, or their fathers and mothers, had 
formerly been slaves. The change which free- 
dom had brought to them, important as it 
was for them potentially, had made very 
little practical difference in their lives. Their 
methods of work, their customs and habits of 
thought, had remained to all intents and pur- 
poses what they had been beforeemancipation. 
In some cases where they had used their 
freedom to get something better, the results 
were often at once ludicrous and pathetic. 
In the plantation districts, I found large 
families, including the visitors when any ap- 
peared, living and sleeping in a single room. 
I found them living on fat pork and corn 
bread, and yet not infrequently I discovered 
in these cabins sewing-machines which no one 
knew how to use, which had cost as much as 
$60, or showy clocks which had cost as much 
as $10 or $12, but which never told the time. 
I remember a cabin where there was but one 
fork on the table for the use of the five mem- 
bers of the family and myself, while in the 
Opposite corner was an organ for which the 


| nore in my educational work, I dis- 





family was paying $60 in monthly instalments. 
The truth that forced itself upon me was, that 
these people needed not only book-learning, 
but knowledge of how to live; they needed to 
know how to cultivate the soil, to husband 
their resources, to buy land and build houses, 
and make the most of their opportunities. 

The same thing was true of the students 
who applied for entrance at the school. Many 
had themselves been teachers. Others had 
picked up various scraps of learning here 
and there, of which they were, of course, very 
proud. Some had studied many books. 
But their knowledge was, in many cases, re- 
garded as a toy or an ornament. 

That is to say, they perceived only a slight 
connection between education and work. 
Education was rather a device for escaping 
work. Among the institutions in which 
some had been trained, a feeling prevailed 
that it was beneath the dignity of an insti- 
tution of learning to give time and attention 
to the industries. I remember cases where 
students who were thinking of entering 
the school at Tuskegee were warned that it 
would disgrace them to enter a ‘working 
school,” or a school for “ poor boys and girls. ”’ 
During the first two or three years of the 
school, I received constant requests from 
parents, and from the students themselves, 
that only book studies be given, and there 
were not a few students who, if they did work, 
preferred not to be seen working. 

In 1881, when the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute was opened at Tuskegee, 
there was practically no school in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, or Texas that gave attention to 
industrial education. Now there is not a 
single institution of note that does not give 
manual or industrial training of some sort. 
Not only this, but the demand for industrial 
schools all over the South, and the North, too, 
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not merely for colored students but for white 
students also, has grown to such an extent 
that it may be said that a permanent change 
in the prevailing ideas of popular education 
has been brought about. Industrial educa- 
tion for Negroes was first introduced thirty- 
seven years ago at Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia. The Tuskegee Institute grew out of 
Hampton. 

During the first ten years of its existence, 
a large part of the time and energy ofthe 
Tuskegee school was spent in convincing the 
students, their parents, and the white and 
colored population of the North and South, 
of the value of industrial education, and ex- 
plaining its methods. It is only since then 
that the school has been able to do much to 
change the conditions of the farming class in 
the district around the school and in the other 
Negro communities to. which the school ex- 
tends its influence. 

The Institute will complete this year the 
first twenty-five years of its existence. It 
was opened July 4, 1881, with one teacher and 
thirty pupils. At that time it had neither 
land nor buildings, nothing but the’$2,o00 a 
year granted by the Alabama legislature. 
Even the dilapidated shanty and the old 
church in which its first sessions were con- 
ducted were lent by the colored people of the 
village. 

It was not long, however, before the school 
acquired a small tract of land. The first 
pieceof live-stock of which it became possessed 
was an old blind mule, the gift of a white 
man in the neighborhood. This represented 
the capital of the school. 

At the close of the school year last May it 
owned 2,000 acres of land, 83 buildings, large 
and small, used as dwellings, dormitories, 
class-rooms, shops, and barns, which, together 
with the equipment, live-stock, stock in trade, 
and other personal property, were valued at 
about $831,895.32. This does not include 
22,000 acres of public land remaining unsold 
from the 25,000 granted by Congress valued 
at $135,000, nor the endowment fund, which 
amounted January 1, 1906, to $1,275,664. 
During the year 1904-5, there were enrolled 
in the regular normal and industrial depart- 
ments, 1,504 students—1,ooo young men 
and 504 young women—with an average at- 
tendance of 1,224. This number does not in- 
clude the 194 in the training-school, or chil- 
dren’s house, nor the 56 in the night schools of 
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the village of Greenwood and of the town 
of Tuskegee, nor the 25 in. the night school 
Bible classes, nor the 11 in the afternoon cook- 
ing classes in the town of Tuskegee. If these 
latter were included, the total number of 
students’ during the year would be 1,790. 
Last year there were thirty-seven industries 
in operation in which students were given 
training. It will give some idea of the char- 
acter and extent of this training if I quote a 
passage from the last annual report: 


‘‘During 1904, mainly by student labor, we cul- 
tivated goo acres of land. Our sweet potato crop 
alone amounted to 6,500 bushels. Our dairy herd, 
which has been cared for by the students, contains 
171 milch cows, and 16,332 pounds of butter were 
made during the year. In the machinery division 
124 students received instruction. One new 7-horse- 
power engine was built for school use; 6 steam en- 
gines were repaired and 163 iron bedsteads built. 
In the tailor shop, 250 full suits of clothes and 563 
pairs of overalls were made, besides a large amount 
of jobs done. During the year 1,412 articles were 
made in the millinery division, 1,309 in the dress- 
making division, 2,505 in the plain sewing division, 
5,118 in the mattress-making division, 1,367 in the 
broommaking and basketry divisions, and 498,076 
pieces were laundered during the year. In the har- 
ness shop 36 sets of new harness were made in addi- 
tion to the repair work done on all the harness be- 
longing to the school and for outside parties. In the 
electrical division, the interior wiring of the aca- 
demic building, Emery Dormitory No. 2, and three 
cottages, was done by students, besides extend- 
ing the electric light system on the outside of the 
buildings. In the brickmasonry division 548,000 
bricks have been laid, 224,800 laths have been put 
on, and 9,018 square yards of plastering completed. 
In the brickyard 970,000 bricks have been manu- 
factured. 

‘“‘The value of the products manufactured and 
sold from the mechanical departments of the school 
amounted to $100,295. The sales of the products 
of the industries carried on exclusively by women 
amounted to $5,709. The value of the farm prod- 
ucts sold was $56,188. This did not include $220 
credited to poultry and bees, nor $645 for the 
sale of flowers by the school florist. The sales in 
the commissary department amounted to $75,596. 
Putting these items together, they give the grand 
total of $236,655 as the amount of business done 
by the school last year in the sale of its own prod- 
ucts, and of the food, clothing, etc., used by teachers 
and students.”’ 


It has been the constant purpose of the 
school to turn out not merely trained me- 
chanics and farmers, but also leaders and 
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teachers who will give character to the people, 
scatter abroad the spirit of industry, enforce 
the dignity of labor, and improve the condi- 
tion of the masses so as to make them useful 
to themselves, their race, and their country. 
The measure in which the institution at Tus- 
kegee has done this is the measure of its suc- 
cess. 

In 1891, the first Negro Farmers’ Confer- 
ence was established. It was a sort of ex- 
perience-meeting. The farmers from the 
surrounding county and from all over the 
state of Alabama and the adjoining states, 
were invited to come to make known their 
difficulties and to tell what they had done or 
what their neighbors had done to overcome 
them. The conference soon became very 
popular, and, as aresult of it, local Negro con- 
ferences were established in different parts of 
the state. Inasmall way, these were schools 
of self-help. Their purpose was to discover 
what the farmers could do to improve their 
condition. In connection with the local 


conferences, farmers’ institutes were estab- 
lished. At their meetings some member of 
the faculty of the school, or the local school- 
teacher, if a graduate of Tuskegee, told the 
farmers the best methods of cultivating the 
soil and discussed other matters of interest. 

Since 


1897, monthly meetings of the 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE TUSKEGEE LIBRARY 


farmers of Macon county, in which Tuskegee 
is located, have been held at the Institute. 
Farmers have been invited to bring in their 
products and exhibit them. In November of 
every year a Negro farmers’ county-fair has 
been held and prizes offered to those who ex- 
hibit the best specimens and the largest va- 
riety of farm products. There has been 
steady progress in the variety of subjects dis- 
cussed and in the character of the discussions, 
showing that the farmers who attend are 
steadily gaining in understanding of those 
simple scientific principles of agriculture 
which these institutes seek to enforce. Inthe 
early years of this institute, much was formerly 
said about the effect of the moon upon the 
crops, but the discussions usually brought out 
the point that deep ploughing was more im- 
portant in agriculture than the moon; and 
lunar theories of agriculture have long since 
been discarded by those farmers who have at- 
tended the meetings. 

From 1890 to 1900, the number of farms in 
Macon county increased from 2,766 to 3,824, 
and the total area of improved land increased 
from 116,429 to 142,568 acres. The value of 
farms and buildings increased from $1,157,250 
in 1890 to $1,953,197 in 1900. During the 


same time the value of the farm imple- 
ments increased from $46 Ato to $108,810, 
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AN UNSKILLED LABORER 


As shiftless and improvident as he is good-natured; his physical and mental powers wasted for lack of training 
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A SKILLED STUDENT IN THE TUSKEGEE SHOE SHOP 


Thorough training will make him a valuable and productive member of the community 


and the value of live-stock increased from 
$369,570 to $496,820. 

An earnest effort was made during the first 
twenty years of the Institute to inculcate 
better methods of farming, to improve the 
schools, to encourage thrift and industry, and 
to stimulate a desire for better life and con- 
duct among the Negro farmers. Now a fur- 
ther experiment is being made in Macon 
county, Ala. Under the direction of Mr. E. 
J. Penny, head of the Bible Training School, 
the preachers and pastors of Macon county 
have formed an organization, which holds 
quarterly meetings at Phelps Hall Bible 
Training School to discuss the moral and so- 
cial conditions of the communities in which 
they live, and to devise means for their im- 


provement. At the last meeting of the 
ministers’ organization, the subject of dis- 
cussion was “The Difficulties and Dangers 
for the Negro in City Life.”’ The subject for 
discussion at the next meeting is ‘‘ The Camp- 
meeting: Its Influence for Good and Evil.’’ 
These meetings tend to divert the attention 
of the churches from the discussion of doc- 
trines which divide them, to bring living is- 
sues into the pulpit, and to unite the religious 
forces in the work of building up the moral 
and social life of the people. A similar or- 
ganization has been formed at Tuskegee, 
among the school teachers of the county. This 
organization brings the school teachers of the 
county together at stated periods to discuss the 
aims and methods of the Negro county school. 
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Improvement in the primary schools in 
Macon county has been greatly stimulated 
recently by the work of C. J. Calloway, who 
has had charge of the distribution of a small 
fund placed in my hands to encourage the 
schools, supplementing the public school fund. 
Largely through his work, something like 
$2,500 has been raised since October by con- 
tributions from Negro farmers to increase the 
school term and to improve the school build- 
ings. With these sums raised by the Negro 
farmers themselves, supplemented by aid 
from the primary school fund, twenty-five 





A NEGRO 


ciation, which levies voluntary taxes upon 
persons and property, the proceeds of which 
it employs in maintaining the streets and side- 


walks, in furnishing light for the streets, and’ 


in making necessary improvements. 

There has recently been organized in Tus- 
kegee and neighboring communities a local 
Negro Business League also to encourage 
Negro business enterprises here and else- 
where in the county. For a number of years 
one of the best-conducted and most successful 
grocery stores in the village of Tuskegee has 
been that of A. J. Wilborn, a Tuskegee grad- 





FISHERMAN 


Living in rags and contentment through the summer months on the proceeds of intermittent fishing 


school-houses are now building, and the 
school term in nearly every school in the 
county will be extended this year from four 
months to seven or eight months. 

For some years an effort has been made to 
build up in the neighborhood of the school a 
modelcommunity. During the last few years 
this community has increased rapidly, until 
now, including the students and officers of the 
schools, we have a village of 2,100 inhabi- 
tants. Although this community is not incor- 
porated, it maintains an unofficial govern- 
ment through a village improvement asso- 


uate. More recently a stock company has 
been organized to conduct a general store in 
the village. The National Negro Business 
League, of which the local league is a member, 
had its origin in Tuskegee, where the prac- 
tical necessity of it in ‘community building”’ 
had already been demonstrated. Now there 
are more than 200 local business leagues in 
different parts of the country, all encour- 
aging Negro business enterprise and stimu- 
lating the interest of the masses of the 
people in the economic development of the 
race. 
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Another enterprise is that conducted by the 
Southern Improvement Company, on a tract 
of some 4,000 acres about five miles from the 
school, under the directionof William V. 
Chambliss, a graduate of Tuskegee This 
tract has been divided into small tracts pro- 
vided with model cottages, and thus far 
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Among the other agencies for the upbuild- 
ing and regeneration of the farming commun- 
ity is the Tuskegee Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, which, with the Dizier Fund, has 
furnished the capital for the building of nearly 
all the cottages in the community adjoining 
the school and throughout the county; the 


IN THE HARNESS SHOP AT TUSKEGEE 
A boy learning a trade which will give him steady, profitable employment 


about fifty families have taken up land on 
long-term payments. This enterprise has 
stimulated the Negro farmers to own land and 
to compel better accommodations for the far- 
mers on neighboring plantations. The late 
Alexander Purves, of the Hampton Institute, 
started this enterprise. 


mothers’ weekly meetings conducted by Mrs. 
Washington; the night school in the village; 
and the plantation settlement-work estab- 
lished by Mrs. Washington and carried on by 
Miss Anna Davis. To these should be added 
the work of the Farmers’ Institute, the shorter 
course in agriculture given every year for 
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the farmers, and the work of the members 
of the Bible Training School among the 
churches and Sunday-schools of the county 
at large. 

A Negro farmers’ newspaper, established a 
few months ago, already has a wide circula- 
tion. This is probably the first local news- 
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ity or the purchase of a mule by some indi- 
vidual in that community is an item of gen- 
eral interest. 

Six thousand students have come for a 
longer or shorter time under the influence of 
the institution during the twenty-five years 
of its existence.. So far as I have been able to 





AN OLD PLOW-HAND 


His abilities are confined to doing only very simple, tasks in a most elementary way 


paper devoting itself exclusively to the affais 
of a single locality ever printed and published 
in the interest of a Negro farming community. 
It aims to take account of every effort for 
progress and improvement made by an indi- 
vidual or a community in the county. The 
building of a new school-house by a commun- 





ascertain, not one of the graduates has been 
convicted of a crime and less than 10 per 
cent. are failures in the occupations which 
they have adopted. There is an increasing 
demand all over the South for their services. 
One great reason why so many of the students 
who enter fail to finish their course is that 




















their earning capacity is increased to such an 
extent—on an average, 300 per cent. at the end 
of the full course—by a few months’ or years 
at study, that they yield to the temptation to 
go to work at the increased salary and do not 
return to complete their course at the school. 

Take for an example the case of a young 
man who came to us recently from Mobile, 
where he had been earning fifty cents a day as 
a common laborer. At the end of nine 
months, he returned home and found his ser- 
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spirit and tradition of the school. We have 
sought to impress upon them the importance 
of making themselves an example for the 
other members of their race. We have tried 
to teach them that they should constantly 
seek, by their personal influence, their ex- 
ample and counsel, to extend to other mem- 
bers of their race the influence of the teachings 
they imbibed at Tuskegee. 

One evidence of the extent to which the 
school has been successful in this effort is the 





A STUDENT RUNNING THE HIGH SPEED ENGINE AT TUSKEGEE 
Trained to do a high grade of intelligent work 


vices in demand as a brick-layer at two dollars 
aday. The consequence was that he did 
not return at the close of his vacation. He 
did not feel that he could give up his job. 
Careful estimates make it appear that every 
student who finishes his course at Tuskegee 
increases thereby his capacity for earning 
money, on an average, about 300 per cent. 

On the other hand, we have sought by 
every means possible to keep alive in the 
students who have gone from Tuskegee the 


number of institutions doing, in a modified 
form, work similar to that at Tuskegee, that 
have been established by Tuskegee grad- 
uates or reorganized under their direction and 
influence, in different parts of the South. 
Here is an incomplete list of them: 


Snow Hill Institute, Ala. Started by William J. 
Edwards, of the class of 1893, in a one-room cabin; 
now has 160 acres of land, buildings valued 
at $30,000, an income of $20,000, a faculty of 20 
teachers, most of them former students of Tus- 
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ADDICTED TO SHIFTLESSNESS AND THE SNUFF HABIT 


kegee, and 400 students who are taught seven differ- 
ent trades. 

Ruhton, La. Started by Charles P. Adams, with 
3 teachers (all Tuskegee graduates). It has 110 stu- 
dents and is receiving cordial encouragement from 
the white people of Ruhton. 

Utica, Miss., Normal and Industrial Institute. 
Started by W. H. Holtzclaw and wife (both gradu- 
ates of Tuskegee), with 7 teachers (all from Tuske- 
gee) and more than 200 students. 


Harriman Industrial Institute, Tenn. Founded 


by J. W. Obeltrea and wife (both from Tuskegee) 
with 4 teachers and 1oo students. 

Robert Hungerford Institute, Eatonville, Fla. 
Founded by R. C. Calhoun of the class of 1896 and 
his wife; has 140 students and 3 teachers (all from 
Tuskegee). 

The Voorhees Industrial School, Denmark, S. C. 
Founded by Elizabeth E. Wright of the class of 1894; 
has 300 acres of land, all paid for, and several build- 
ings designed and erected by Tuskegee students; 300 
pupils and 3 Tuskegee graduates as her assistants. 
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A STUDENT TESTING MILK IN THE DAIRY AT TUSKEGEE 


Learning the principles of hygiene and the use of pure food 


There are ten other institutions in different 
parts of the South, founded and taught by 
Tuskegee graduates. None of them has less 
than sixty students and some have several 
hundred. There are altogether not less than 
4,000 young colored men and women being 
educated in them, and more than 200 grad- 
uates of the Tuskegee Institute are engaged 
as teachers in other industrial schools. Isaac 
Fisher, for example, a poor young man 
who came to Tuskegee and worked his way 


through, is principal of the Normal College of 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Miss Annie Courts has charge 
of the domestic science department in the 
public schools at Columbus, Ga., and Mary 
L. McCrery occupies a similar position in 
the industrial college for colored people in 
Oklahoma. India A. Gordon has charge of 
the dressmaking and millinery department at 
the East Tennessee Industrial School; J. S. 
Shanklin is principal of the Port Royal Agri- 
cultural School, South Carolina; Lucy Clup- 
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AN OLD NEGRO COOK 
Whose small income is spent in dues to burial societies 


ton is matron at Utica Normal Institute; 
A. B. Lovett is assistant-principal of a public 
school at Macon, Ga., and many others oc- 
cupy similar positions. 

Upon the recommendation of Secretary 
Wilson of the Department of Agriculture, 
three graduates of Tuskegee went to Africa in 
Ig0o to teach cotton-raising to the natives of 


the German provinces. At the end of the 
second year, the officers were so well satisfied 
with their services that they sent for three 
other students, and in 1903 a hundred bales 
of cotton were shipped from Togo, Africa, to 
Berlin. 

These are, however, but some of the more 
conspicuous examples of the work which 


























graduates and former students are doing in 
every part of the South. Humbler men, 
some of whom, because they were perhaps 
less gifted, have had less success, but they 
have worked silently, patiently, and alone to 
do their part, however small, in the task of up- 
building the race. I could name more than 
one man in our own Macon county, whose 
patient and persistent effort, doing only a 
little but doing all that he could, has been an 
inspiration to me in my work. 

In conclusion, I might add that the school 
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I think it is true that Tuskegee gives em- 
ployment to a larger number of Negro college 
graduates than other school in this country 
orelsewhere. Of the 156 teachers and officers 
of the school about 40 are college or university 
graduates. Several come from _ technical 
schools, such as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Drexel Institute in Phila- 
delphia, and the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 
Fully one-third of the entire corps of officers 
and instructors came from Hampton Insti- 
tute, and another third graduated at Tuskegee. 





LEARNING SEWING AT TUSKEGEE 


at Tuskegee has been a source of strength and 
encouragement to the colored people of this 
country, because it has been from the first a 
distinctly Negro school founded and con- 
ducted, in the main, by members of the Ne- 
gro race. Its teachers and all of its active 
officers have been Negroes. It has been a 
service to the Negro race, also, in so far as it 
has given an opportunity to so large a number 
of exceptional Negro men and women to hold 
positions of such high responsibility and at 
the same time to be of such genuine service to 
members of their own race and to the nation. 





I think it is true that Mr. P. C. Parkes, super 
intendent of the school-farm, is managing the 
largest farm, measured by the number of 
people employed—though there have prok- 
ably been farms of larger acreage—ever con- 
ducted by a colored man. Mr. Warren Logan. 
our treasurer, probably handles more money 
every year than is handled by any other 
colored man in the country, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Charles W. Anderson, the col- 
ored collector of internal revenue at New 
York. 

It is probable also that our business agent, 
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A PROFITLESS STREET DISCUSSION 


Lloyd Wheeler, does more business in con- 
nection with the purchasing department of 
the school than any other colored man, with 
only two or three exceptions. We consume on 
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PLOWING WITH AN OX 
The kind of agriculture that keeps even the industrious Negro poor 





an average two and a quarter barrels of flour 
a day, to say nothing of cornmeal. We use 
on an average two beeves a day, and it re- 
quires twenty-five bushels of sweet potatoes 
a mea for the students-and teachers who dine 
at the school. ar 

D. S. Smith, a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Feclinology, is undoubtedly 
conducting at Tuskegee the largest electrical 
plant operated by any colored man in this 
country. I think Emmett J. Scott, my exec- 
utive secretary, probably handles the largest 
correspondence and has charge of the largest 
office-force, with one or two exceptions, of all 
colored men in the country. It is probably 
also true that Roscoe C. Bruce, the head of the 
academic department, is in charge of the 
largest school of academic studies to be found 
among our people in the world. The very 
fact that it can be said of these men that they 
occupy positions so exceptional shows to 
what extent every man who accomplishes 
anything unusual is a pioneer of his race. 

It is because the school at Tuskegee has 
been to so large an extent built up and di- 
rected by members of the Negro race, that 
it and its achievements, it seems to me, may 
be fairly taken as an example of what the 
Negro race is capable of under reasonably 
favorable circumstances. We are too often 
inclined to pass judgment upon the Negro 
upon the basis of what the race as a whole or 
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CAPT. GEO. A. AUSTIN MR. WARREN J. LOGAN 
One of the Military Instructors at Tuskegee Institute Treasurer of Tuskegee Institute 












A TUSKEGEE STUDENT FROM AFRICA REV. J. M..JONES 
Who will return to teach his people A teacher in Phelps Hall Bible Training School 
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ANYTHING RATHER THAN WALK 


on the average has accomplished since eman-_ should not forget that tle condition in which 
cipation. To a certain extent that is just, the great mass of the race has lived before and 
and I do not believe the Negro people have since emancipation has not been such as to 
reason to be ashamed of their record. But we bring out all, or even the best, there is in any 


A ‘TYPICAL ACCIDENT 


Thoughtlessness and improvidence meeting the inevitable misforiune 
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THE BAND AT 


of the Negro people. The school at Tuskegee 
is an example of what the Negro can do under 
favorable circumstances, and even these cir- 
cumstances are not especially favorable when 
compared with opportunities that members 
of the other race have in other parts of the 
country. 
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Capt. Geo. A. Austin Elbert Williams, Bandmaster 
THE, MEN WHO TEACH TUSKEGEE STUD 


TUSKEGEE 


Whatever its success has been, Tuskegee is, 
I believe, an evidence of the possibilities of the 
race as a whole; and, so far as it has succeeded, 
it is a pledge that the Negro will not, in the 
long run, betray the hopes of those who have 
devoted their time, their strength, and their 
money to his uplifting. 








Maj. J. B. Ramsey Captain Brown 
ENTS DISCIPLINE AND EFFICIENCY 


























GREAT RICHES 


A COMPARISON OF THE ADVANTAGES THAT THE WELL-TO-DO HAVE OVER THE 
VERY RICH—THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE BY THE VERY RICH, SOCIETY’S 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THEM AND THE DISADVANTAGES TO WHICH THEIR CHIL- 
DREN ARE PUT—NO FEAR OF A PERMANENT CLASS OF PERSONS OF GREAT WEALTH 


BY 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


man has come into existence in the 

United States. He is very much richer 
than anybody ever was before, and his riches 
are, in the main, of anew kind. They are not 
great areas of-land, or numerous palaces, or 
flocks and herds, or thousands of slaves, or 
masses of chattels. They are in part city 
rents, but chiefly stocks and bonds of corpora- 
tions, and bonds of states, counties, cities, and 
towns. These riches carry with them of 
necessity no visible or tangible responsibility, 
and bring upon their possessor no public or 
semi-public functions. 

The rich men are neither soldiers nor sailors; 
they are not magistrates, or legislators, or 
church dignitaries. They are not landlords 
in the old sense; and they never lead their 
tenants into battle as did the feudal chiefs. 
They have no public functions of an import- 
ance commensurate with their riches. They 
are not subject to the orders and caprices of 
a sovereign, or forced to contend with the 
intrigues and vices of a court. Such occupa- 
tions as they have in addition to the making 
of more money they have to invent them- 
selves. The public admires and envies them, 
and sees that they are often serviceable, but 
also criticises and blames them, and to some 
extent fears them. It is disposed to think 
them dangerous to the Republic and a blot 
on democratic society; but at the same 
time is curious about their doings and 
their mode of life, and is in rather a puzzle 
about their moral quality. I propose to 
consider briefly some of the advantages 
and disadvantages which great modern riches 
bring the owner and the community. 

The modern very rich man can, of course, 


Soe the Civil War a new kind of rich 


procure for himself and his family every 
comfort. He can secure invariably all possi- 
ble comfortable provisions in every place 
where he dwells—in his own houses, or in 
hotels, trains, and steamers; but still his 
wealth will not ordinarily procure for him 
greater personal comfort than persons of 
moderate fortune can command. A twelve- 
dollar chair may be just as comfortable as a 
fifty-dollar chair. There is pleasure in living 
in a palace; but when its inmates want to be 
comfortable they get into the small rooms— 
into the boudoir, or the little writing-room, or 
the low-studded small parlor. A soft bed is 
for many persons not so comfortable as a 
hard one. In short, adequate warmth and 
light, appropriate clothing, good bedding, 
good plumbing, and nice chairs, tables, and 
household fittings sufficient to ensure bodily 
comfort, are easily within the reach of all 
well-to-do persons; and great riches can do no 
more for their possessor in the way of comfort. 
The least physical ailment, like a gouty toe, 
or a dull ear, or a decayed tooth, will subtract 
more from comfort than all the riches ia the 
world can add. 


PLEASURES 


With pleasures it is different. Some real 
pleasures are very expensive, and only great 
riches can procure them. For instance, the 
unobstructed and impregnable possession of a 
fine natural landscape is a great pleasure 
which the very rich man can secure for himself 
by his private means; whereas the poor man, 
or the man of moderate means can enjoy such 
a privilege only by availing himself of great 
public domains, cr of unoccupied regions, 
and there his own privilege will not be secure, 
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or transmissible to descendants. The very 
rich man can provide himself with music and 
the drama without regard to their cost; but 
it by no means requires very great riches to 
procure a quite adequate amount of these 
pleasures. Such pleasures as involve the 
purchase and maintenance of very costly 
machines like yachts, or large automobiles, 
or of great stables filled with fine horses and 
carriages, or of large greenhouses and gardens, 
may be enjoyed in their extremes only by 
the very rich; but then, on a smaller scale, 
similar pleasures may be equally enjoyed by 
persons who are only moderately well-off, 
and often the larger scale does not add to the 
pleasure. An active boy in a knock-about 
twenty feet long may easily get more fun out 
of racing or cruising than his fifty-year-old 
father can get out of his six-hundred-ton steam 
yacht. The young lawyer who is fond of 
riding may easily get more pleasure out of his 
single saddle horse, kept at a club stable, 
than the multi-millionaire gets from his forty 
horses and twenty different carriages. 

One advantage the very rich man un- 
doubtedly has. Many so-called pleasures 
pall after a little while. The possessor of 
numerous horses and carriages, for example, 
finds that he has no pleasure in driving or 
riding. He is tired of it all. Or, to his 
surprise, he finds his yacht a bore, and, on 
the whole, a plague. Then he can cast aside 
the pleasure which is no longer a pleasure, and 
take up with some new fad or fever. He can 
utterly disregard cost in turning from one 
pleasure to another. He can seize on costly 
novelties which promise a new pleasurable 
sensation, and experiment with them on a 
small chance of winning some satisfaction. 
This is assuredly a freedom which great riches 
bring; but it is not a very valuable freedom. 
One steady, permanent outdoor pleasure, if 
pursued with unflagging delight, is worth 
many shifting transitory pleasures. The pub- 
lic does not grudge their pleasures to the very 
rich, provided they can be pursued without 
harming others. Indeed, the public approves 
all the manly, outdoor, risky sports of the 
rich, if not inconsiderately pursued, and 
rather prefers the very rich man who is 
extravagant in these ways to one who has 
no interest in sports. 

The pleasure of traveling is one which is 
open to the very rich, and this is in general 
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The 
length of the traveler’s purse is, however, thc 


an instructive and enlarging pleasure. 


least important item in his equipment. The 
main items are eyes to see beauty, ears to 
appreciate music, a memory stored with 
historical information, and power to talk 
with the peoples visited. The very rich man, 
although poorly equipped, will do well to 
travel far and often; but his relatively im- 
pecunious neighbor who is mentally well pre- 
pared for foreign travel will far better enjoy 
his journeyings, although they be much 
cheaper than the rich man’s. 


LUXURIES 


When it comes to what are called luxuries, 
the very rich have undoubtedly an advantage 
over other people, if one can imagine the pos- 
session and use of a luxury to be in any sense 
an advantage. Thus, the very rich can 
procure for themselves all sorts of rare and 
delicious foods and drinks. They can have 
fruits and vegetables out of season, and fish 
and game brought from afar. They can drink 
the finest champagne, or claret, or Rhine 
wine, or cordial, without ever considering its 
cost. Indeed, they may prefer a costly drink, 
and enjoy it more, just for the reason that 
it is costly. 

These pleasures of the palate the man of 
moderate means can only enjoy in brief 
seasons or at rare intervals. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the very rich man 
gets any more pleasure from his palate and 
his organs of smell in the course of the year 
than the man who is compelled to follow the 
changes of the season in the selection of his 
foods and drinks. Strawberries in January 
are not so good as strawberries in June, and 
strawberries for two months of the year, 
changing to raspberries, currants, blue-berrics, 
and blackberries, may give more gratification 
on the whole than strawberries for six months 
of the year. The same thing may -be said 
concerning the enjoyment of flowers and 
flowering plants in the house. The very rich 
man can order from some florist a profusion 
of flowers for all the rooms in his house through 
the entire season. The regular commercial 


flowers like roses, carnations, violets, chry- 
santhemums, and so forth, will be supplied in 
great quantities, and the spring flowers will 
be forced in greenhouses, and will appear in 
the drawing-room in January and February. 
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These beautiful objects will adorn the very 
rich man’s rooms the year round, and their 
fragrance will penetrate every part of his 
house. Heand his family will enjoy them, 
but it is doubtful whether he will get so much 
pleasure out of all this hired decoration as the 
owner of one little garden and one little glass 
bow window will get out of his few beds, pots, 
and vases filled with only seasonable blooms, 
all of which he has worked over and cared 
for himself. At any rate it is a different 
kind of pleasure, and not so keen and inex- 
haustible. 


OBJECTS OF BEAUTY 


Money indeed can buy these beautiful 
objects, but money cannot buy the capacity to 
enjoy them. That capacity may or may not go 
with the possession of the money. There are, 
however, luxuries of a rarer sort which the 
very rich man can secure for himself and his 
family, while the poor man, or the man of 
moderate means, cannot procure them at all. 
Such a luxury is the ownership of beautiful 
artistic objects—of fine pictures, etchings, 
statuary, or beautiful examples of ceramic art. 

To have these objects in one’s house within 
reach, or often before the eyes, is a great 
luxury, if their possessor has eyes to see their 
beauty. This is a clear advantage which the 
very rich man may have over a man of small 
means. When, however, the accumulator of 
great riches is an uneducated man, as is often 
the case, he is little likely to possess the 
intellectual quality which is indispensable 
to the enjoyment of the fine arts. This is one 
of the reasons that the newly rich are apt to 
be ridiculed or despised. They are thought 
to be people who are pecuniarily able to grat- 
ify fine tastes, but have no such tastes. The 
possession of beautiful and costly jewels is a 
luxury which rich people—whether educated or 
ignorant—often seem to enjoy. They like to 
see their women decked with beautiful gems. 
It is to be said on behalf of this luxury that it 
is a gratification which does no bodily harm 
to anybody, and gives pleasure to many 
observers besides the possessor of the jewels. 
The only criticism which can be made on in- 
dulgence in this luxury is that the money it 
costs might have been more productive of 
human happiness if spent in other ways. A 
million dollars’ worth of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls might have endowed a 
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school or a hospital, or have made a mill or 
a foundry a healthy place to work in instead of 
an unhealthy one, or have provided a public 
play-ground for many generations to enjoy. 
Nevertheless, in some measure nearly every- 
one enjoys this particular luxury, whether in 
savage or in civilized society. 


AIDS TO HEALTH 


In the care of health—their own and that 
of those they love—very rich people have 
certain indisputable advantages, although 
they also suffer from peculiar exposure to the 
diseases consequent on luxury and ennui. 
Thus, they are under no necessity of enduring 
excessive labor, but can order their daily 
lives so as to avoid all strains and excesses in 
work. Moreover, if any physical evil befall 
them or those they love, they can procure all 
possible aids in the way of skilled attendants 
and medical or surgical advice; and they can 
procure for themselves and their families any 
advised change of scene or climate, and 
procure it at the right moment, and in the 
most comfortable way. Lord Rosebery has 
pointed out that this freedom to spend money 
for aids in case of sickness or accident is the 
chief advantage the rich man has over the 
poor man; but it should be observed that one 
need not be very rich in order to procure these 
advantages in case of illness or accident. 
Moreover, remedies for disease are a poor 
substitute for health. The ability to pay for 
any amount of massage is an imperfect com- 
pensation for the loss of enjoyable use of the 
muscles in work and play, or for the exhaustion 
of the nervous system. No one who has had 
large means of observation can have failed 
to see that the very rich are by no means the 
healthiest and most vigorous members of the 
community. The uneducated rich seem to be 
peculiarly liable to medical delusions, perhaps 
because their wealth enables them to try in 
quick succession all sorts of expensive cure- 
alls and quackeries. Their wealth has its 
own disadvantageous effects on their bodies. 
Thus, the keen pursuit of wealth is often ex- 
citing and exacting; to keep and defend great 
wealth is sometimes an anxious business; 
and if great riches bring with them a habit 
of self-indulgence and of luxurious living in 
general, it is well-nigh certain that the self- 
indulgent and luxurious person will suffer 
bodily evils which his plain-living neighbors 
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will escape. Of course a wise rich man may 


escape all these perils of luxury. He may- 


keep himself in good physical condition by all 
sorts of outdoor sports. He may do as the 
Duke of Wellington is said to have habitually 
done—provide elaborate French dishes for 
his guests at dinner, and himself eat two plain 
chops and a boiled potato; but such an 
habitual self-protection requires an unusual 
amount of will-power and prudence. Health 
being the chief blessing of life after the 
domestic affections, the fact that very rich 
people have no advantage over common 
people in respect to keeping their health, but 
rather are at a disadvantage, suggests strongly 
that there is a formidable discount on the 
possession of great riches. 


PLEASURES NOT DEPENDENT ON WEALTH 


All thinking men and women get the main 
satisfactions of life, aside from the domestic 
joys, out of the productive work they do. It 
is therefore a pertinent inquiry—what occu- 
pations are open to the very rich, occupations 
from which they can get solid satisfaction? 
In the first place, they can have, on a large 
scale, the satisfaction which accompanies 
the continuous accumulation of property. 
This satisfaction, however, is fortunately a 
very common one. The man or the woman, 
who earns five or six hundred dollars a year 
and lays up a hundred dollars of this income, 
may enjoy this satisfaction to a high degree. 

‘It is a serious error to suppose that satisfaction 
in the acquisition of property is proportionate 
to the amount of property acquired. A man 
can be as eager and pleased over the accumu- 
lation of a few hundred dollars as he can be 
over a few million; just as it may be much 
more generous for one man or woman to give 
away five dollars than it is for another to give 
away five hundred thousand. That is the 
reason that property is so secure in a democ- 
racy. Almost everybody has some property; 
and the man who has a little will fight for that 
little as fiercely as the man who has a great 
deal. The passion for accumulation is doubt- 
less highly gratified in the very rich man’s 
case; and there is apparently a kind of pride 
which is gratified by the possession of mon- 
strous sums merely because they are mon- 
strous, just as some people seem to be gratified 
by being twitched through space at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour because it is fifty and not 
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twenty. This well-nigh universal desire to 
acquire and accumulate is, of course, the 
source of the progressive prosperity of a vigor- 
ous and thrifty race. It provides what is 
called capital. The very rich man has un- 
questionably much more capacity in this 
direction than the average man. He accumu- 
lates on a much larger scale than the average 
man, and in all probability, although his 
satisfaction is not proportionate to the size 
of his accumulations, he gets somewhat more 
satisfaction from this source than the man 
whose accumulations are small. 

To build a palace at fifty years of age in 
city or country, and maintain it handsomely 
for his family seems to be a natural perform- 
ance for a very rich man. It is interesting to 
build a palace, and it affords some temporary 
occupation; but it is incredible that this 
achievement should give as much pleasure 
to the owner as a young mechanic gets who 
has saved a few hundred dollars, and then 
builds a six-roomed cottage, to which he 
brings a young wife. He, being skilful at 
his trade, builds the cottage largely with his 
own hands, and she, out of her savings, 
provides the household linen and her own 
wardrobe. The achievement of the mechanic 
and his wife is a personal one, hallowed by the 
most sacred loves and hopes. The palace is 
the rich owner’s public triumph, finely exe- 
cuted by hired artists and laborers. It is a 
personal achievement only in an indirect way. 


THE SENSE OF POWER OF THE RICH 


A great capital at the disposal of a single 
will confers on its possessor power over the 
course of industrial development, over his 
fellowmen, and sometimes over the course 
of great public events like peace or war 
between nations. For some natures it is a real 
satisfaction to be thus a sort of Providence to 
multitudes of men and women, able at pleas- 
ure to do them good or harm, to give them 
joy or pain, and in position to be feared, or 
looked up to. Great capital directed by one 
mind may be compared to the mill pond above 
the dam, which stores power subject to the 
mill owner’s direction. There is pleasure and 
satisfaction in directing such a power; and the 
greater the power, the greater may be the 
satisfaction. In giving this direction the 
great capitalist may find an enjoyable and 
strenuous occupation. For a conscientious, 
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dutiful man a great sense of responsibility 
accompanies the possession of power, and 
this sense of responsibility may become so 
painful as to quite overcome all enjoyment 
of the power itself; but nevertheless we cannot 
but recognize the fact that the exercise of 
power gives pleasure and satisfaction without 
this drawback to men of arbitrary tempera- 
ment, or of an inconsiderate disposition which 
takes no account of the needs or wishes of 
others. 

The most successful businesses are those 
conducted by remarkably intelligent and just 
autocrats; and probably the same would 
be true of governments, if any mode had been 
invented of discovering and putting in place 
the desirable autocrats. The prevailing modes 
of discovery and selection, such as hereditary 
transmission or election by a Pretorian 
guard or an army, have been so very un- 
successful that autocracy as a mode of govern- 
ment has justly fallen into disrepute. In 
business enterprises the existing modes of 
discovering and selecting autocrats seem to 
be better than in governments; for autocracy 
in business is often justified by its results. 
The autocrat in business is almost invariably 
a capitalist; and when he possesses great 
riches he may be, and often is, highly service- 
able to his community or his nation through 
his beneficial direction of accumulated and 
stored power. Whether he himself wins 
satisfaction through the exercise of his power 
depends on his temperament, disposition and 
general condition of physical and moral health. 
When great riches are stored up in possession 
of one man, or one family, the power which 
resides in them can be directed by one mind 
into that channel, or those channels, where 
it can be made most effective, and this effec- 
tive direction it is which brings out in high 
relief the usefulness of great riches. 

What are ordinarily called benefactions— 
that is, gifts for beneficial uses—are, therefore, 
by no means the only benefits very rich men 
can confer on the community to which they 
belong. Any man who, by sound thinking 
and hard work, develops and carries on a 
productive industry, and by his good judg- 
ment makes that industry both profitable and 
stable, confers an immense benefit on society. 
This is indeed the best outcome of great 
riches. 

Very rich men can, if they choose, win 
certain natural satisfactions which are not 


accessible to the poor or to the merely well- 
to-do. If they have the taste for such labors, 
they can improve fields and woods, brooks 
and ponds, make a barren soil fertile, raise the 
best breeds of cattle, horses, swine and sheep, 
and in-general add to the productiveness and 
beauty of a great estate. They can develop 
landscape beauty on a large scale, making 
broad tracts of country more beautiful and 
more enjoyable. Since earth work is the 
most durable of all human works, the wise 
improvement of a great estate is a lasting 
contribution to human welfare and a worthy 
occupation of any man’s time. It is a subject 
which will usefully employ all the senses of 
the keenest observer and the best judgment of 
a prudent but enthusiastic inventor and 
promoter. Whoever makes a farm, a forest 
or a garden yield more than it did before has 
made a clear addition to mankind’s control 
of nature. For persons who have a natural 
taste for such employments a keen gratifica- 
tion accompanies success in them. Very 
rich men can win this satisfaction with greater 
certainty than men who must always be con- 
sidering whether the improvement they have 
projected will forthwith pay its cost. 

There is, however, a serious drawback on the 
satisfaction very rich men can derive from 
improving their estates, namely an uncertainty 
with regard to the maintenance of the im- 
proved estate in the family of its chief creator. 
In this country it is difficult to pass down to 
another generation large holdings of land, at 
least with any assurance that the holdings 
will be kept. It frequently happens that no 
child of the rich man wishes, or is even willing, 
to keep up its father’s establishment; and 
indeed in many cases no child is really able 
to maintain the father’s establishment, having 
received only a fraction of the father’s capital. 
Estates inherited through three generations 
are rare in the United States, particularly 
great estates brought together by very rich 
men. Ordinary farms are in a few cases 
transmitted through three generations, and 
some farms which have been lost to the familv 
which made them are at times bought back 
in later generations by descendants of the 
original proprietors; but on the whole the 
transmission of landed estates from generation 
to generation is unusual in this country. 
Any rich man, therefore, who spends thought 
and money on the improvement of a large 
estate must always feel uncertain whether 
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his fields and woods will remain in the pos- 
session of his family. In the neighborhood 
of large cities almost the only way to make 
sure that an estate, which the owner has 
greatly improved by his own thoughtfulness 
and skill, will remain in good condition is to 
get the estate converted into a public domain. 
On an estate which becomes public property 
the chances are that all improvements will 
be maintained and that care will be taken 
to preserve all its landscape beauties. It is 
only a generous and public-spirite1 man, how- 
ever, who looks forward with satisfaction to 
this fate for fields and forests which have 
become dear to him. 


THE HIGHER OPPORTUNITIES OF WEALTH 


In some exceptional cases a rich man uses 
his riches in pursuit of intellectual satisfactions 
of his own, for the full attainment of which 
riches are necessary, but which are in no way 
connected with his capacity for accumulating 
property. Such a fortunate rich man, having 
acquired great wealth, uses it to meet the costs 
of his own scientific investigations, or in 
acquiring a fine library on a subject to which 
he had devoted himself before he was rich; 
or he retires somewhat early in life from 
money-making and gives himself to study and 
authorship, with every aid or facility which 
money can procure. These are the most 
fortunate of rich men. They obtain congenial 
intellectual satisfactions. They make them- 
selves serviceable, and they have a better 
chance than most rich men of bringing up 
serviceable children. 

It is obvious that very rich men have power 
to render services to the public which it is 
impossible for poor men or men of moderate 
incomes torender. They can endow churches, 
schools, universities, libraries, hospitals, muse- 
ums, gardens and parks with sums large 
enough to give these institutions stability and 
continuous usefulness. They can also come 
to the aid of private individuals who have 
suffered through illness, premature death of 
friends, or other disasters which justify help- 
lessness. They can help widows and children 
bereft of their natural protectors and bread- 
winners. They can help young men and 
women to an education which will raise for 
the persons helped the whole level of their 
subsequent lives. All these things they can 
do on a scale impossible to men of moderate 
means. Great riches are constantly used in 
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our country in all these ways to an extent 
which has never before been equaled, and 
which entitles the American very rich man to 
be recognized as a type bv himself. 

The first question which arises about this 
beneficial use of great wealth is this: Does it 
give pleasure or satisfaction to the givers; and 
is this pleasure or satisfaction, if any, pro- 
portionate to the magnitude of the gifts? 
Does a man who gives $100,000 to a college 
or an acadamy get more pleasure from his 
gift than a man who gives $1,000, the first 
man being one hundred times richer than the 
second man? That there is real pleasure or 
satisfaction for the giver in his giving is alto- 
gether probable; and if is quite possible that 
the pleasure in large giving is proportionate 
to that largeness, although the pleasure of ac- 
quisition is not proportionate to the amount 
acquired. Experience seems to show that it 
is difficult for a very rich man to give away 
intelligently and with enjoyment as large a 
proportion of his income as a man in moderate 
circumstances can easily give away. The 
proportion of an income given away ought to 
mount rapidly with the increase of the income, 
but experience indicates that it does not. 
It is no easy task to select wisely objects for 
great benefactions and to give money to the 
selected objects without doing injury. Thus, 
to endow a church, unless with its building and 
equipment only, is generally a mischief, not 
a benefit. The giving of thoroughly good 
things, like education and opportunities for 
travel or healthful exercise, to young people 
who are not bound to the giver by ties of 
kinship is accompanied by great difficulties. 
It is easy to pauperize the individuals helped. 
It is easy to destroy their self-reliance and 
their capacity for productive labor. 


GIVING BY MEN OF WEALTH 


Very rich men differ greatly with regard to 
their method of giving. Some give quickly, 
with slight investigation concerning the ob- 
jects to which they give. Others make the 
most careful and thorough investigation 
before making gifts, employing experienced 
agents in their inquiries, and ascertaining the 
merits and demerits, the advantages and 
disadvantages, of the institution or society 
they think to aid. Some men of great wealth 
approach the whole subject of giving away 
money with conscientiousness and with a 
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painful sense of responsibility for the use of 
wealth entrusted to them; and this sense of 
responsibility may greatly impair their com- 
fort or satisfaction in the power to give. 
Other men, no richer, give away great sums 
without serious examination and without 
any oppressive sense that they hold their 
property in trust for the benefit of the com- 
munity. One anxiety, which most conscien- 
tious givers on a large scale feel, is the anxiety 
lest, by coming with large gifts to the support 
of an institution or association, they impair 
what may be called the natural or constitu- 
tional resources of the institution or associa- 
tion—such, for example, as the giving power 
of the alumni of a college or the yield of the 
annual taxes or subscriptions in a church. 
It is commonly dangerous for a school, or 
college, or library to get the reputation of 
being the special charge of a very rich individ- 
ual or family. On this account givers of 
large sums often make it a condition of their 
gifts that some other sum shall be procured 
simultaneously from other friends of the 
institution. Every very rich man who is 
in the habit of making gifts to individuals 
and to institutions has met, in many instances, 
with a complete or partial defeat of his benev- 
olent purpose; but most of these defeats or 
failures occur in attempts to aid individuals 
rather than institutions. The nineteenth 
century witnessed a considerable change in 
the destination of endowments. Endow- 
ments for palliating some of the evils that 
afflict society used to be the commonest, such 
as endowments for almshouses, doles, and 
hospitals; but now endowments for various 
sorts of education—such as academies, col- 
leges, free-lecture courses, libraries and 
museums supply—have become the com- 
monest; and these last forms are far the wisest, 
because they are much more than palliations 
of evil. They are creators and diffusers of 
good. Through this change the chance of 
the very rich man to do perpetual good with 
his money has been greatly increased; and 
surely the hope of doing some perpetual good 
with the product of one’s intelligence, skill 
and industry is one of the brightest of human 
hopes. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE VERY RICH 


The most serious disadvantage under which 
very rich people labor is in the bringing up of 
their children. It is well-nigh impossible for 
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a very rich man to defend his children from 
habits of self-indulgence, laziness and self- 
ishness. The children are so situated, both 
at home and at school, that they have no 
opportunity of acquiring any habit of pro- 
ductive labor. They do nothing for them- 
selves, or for their parents and brothers and 
sisters. They have no means of acquiring 
the habit of codperative work except in their 
sports, and in not all of those. The farmer’s 
children codperate from their tenderest years 
in the work of the household and the farm. 
The very rich man’s child is absolutely de- 
prived of that invaluable training. More- 
over, the artificial training which a very rich 
man can buy in the market for his child is 
determined as to its quality, not by his own 
intelligence and wishes but by what former 
generations have produced in the way of 
educational institutions and private tuition. 
The rich man can find no better school for his 
boy and girl than has been developed without 
his aid, and mostly by a preceding generation. 
When the multi-millionaire comes to realize 
that he wants something for his child which 
the institutions of his time do not furnish, 
he can help to improve the defective institu- 
tions for the benefit of other people’s children 
in subsequent years, but it is too late to 
improve them for his own children. -The 
very rich man’s sons know, first, that they 
will have no need of earning their living; 
secondly, that their father can, if he choose, 
enable them to marry early, and to continue 
to live, without any exertion on their part, 
in the same luxurious way in which they have 
always lived in their father’s house; thirdly, 
that mental exertion will be as unnecessary 
for them as physical exertion. They are 
therefore deprived of all the ordinary motives 
for industry and the assiduous cultivation of 
their powers, bodily and mental. Further, 
it is almost impossible to bring them up to a 
simple habit of life which takes account of 
the feelings and interests of others. Unless 
disciplined by ill-health or other personal 
misfortunes, they almost inevitably become 
self-indulgent and unambitious. This condi- 
tion of a rich man’s children is worse in the 
democratic society of the United States than 
in the older aristocratic societies of Europe, 
because here no duties or responsibilities are 
inherited with their riches by the rich man’s 
children. The children of the rich have 
with us no duties to the state, and no recog- 
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nized duties to their family, or even to the 
creator of their wealth. They are not even 
bound to maintain their father’s establish- 
ment. They are placed under no obligation 
to live where their father did, to carry on his 
business, to maintain his benefactions,,or to 
build on any foundations which he laid. 
When property consists of stocks and bonds, 
almost all the safeguards with which feudal 
society surrounded the transmission of titles 
and great estates from father to son fail to 
take effect. 

The very rich man who succeeds, as some 
do succeed, in bringing up his children to 
useful and honorable careers of their own has 
had, then, enormous difficulties to overcome. 
He can only overcome them through the 
influence of his own personal character, quite 
apart from the qualities which made him very 
rich. He must possess for himself, and 
inspire in his children, nobler ambitions than 
that of being very rich. He must have a 
high purpose in the use of riches, which his 
children can see and learn to imitate; and the 
convincing proof that he himself was possessed 
by a noble purpose will be the fact that his 
children escape the great dangers of being 
brought up rich, and develop a correspond- 
ingly high purpose in their own lives. There 
are, of course, many cases among the children 
of the rich where the parents’ nature is not 
transmitted to the children, very unlike 
tendencies appearing in the children from any 
' that the parents exhibited, as when scholarly 
children with artistic, literary or scientific 
tastes appear in the families of uneducated 
parents whose practical sagacity and in- 
dustry have made them rich. The im- 
possibility of bringing up children satisfactor- 
ily in luxurious homes has led to the estab- 
lishment of boarding schools of various sorts 
for the children of the rich; and these schools 
have steadily increased in number and 
variety during the past thirty years. They 
are more necessary for boys than for girls, 
because the nature of boys is more perverted 
by luxury than the nature of girls, perhaps 
because enterprise and ambition seem more 
indispensable in a man than in a woman. 
It seems to be easier to make a boy selfish and 
indifferent to the feelings and rights of others 
than to spoil a girl in that way. 

The effects which very rich people have on 
their fellow-men are various, being much 
affected by the personal qualities of the pos- 
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sessors of great wealth and by the popular 
beliefs as to the sources of their wealth. The 
multitude recognize that they themselves 
are strongly influenced by the very same hopes 
and desires which have been gratified in the 
case of possessors of great wealth. In a 
democracy nearly every man and woman 
wishes and hopes to earn more and more 
money, and to lay up more and more money, 
and so to become more and more independent 
of the anxiety which inevitably accompanies 
dependence on daily toil to meet daily wants. 
Moreover, nearly every man and woman 
admires and respects those abilities which 
make men rich—acquisitiveness, frugality, 
industry and business sagacity—so that they 
are prepared to admire and respect the pos- 
sessors in a high degree of these qualities. 
On the other hand, the multitude is disposed 
to despise and condemn the self-indulgence and 
the luxury which degrade and corrupt the 
possessors of great riches, together with their 
children and their dependents. The multi- 
tude feels a mild reprobation of extravagance, 
but a hearty contempt for penuriousness and 
lack of generosity in the very rich. It always 
experiences, and often expresses, a displeased 
surprise when a man who has lived without 
generosity and without splendor is discovered 
at his death to have been very rich. This is 
a kind of adverse posthumous judgment which 
never overtook the very rich in the earlier 
days when all property was visible, as in land, 
buildings, flocks, herds, and chattels. Not 
even generous testamentary dispositions will 
reconcile the American public to a penurious 
life on the part of a rich man. 


THE CREATORS OF HONEST WEALTH 


The judgments of the public concerning the 
means by which great riches have been ac- 
quired are fickle and uncertain, because, for 
the most part, made in the dark. In this 
respect the public has little confidence in its 
own impressions, unless legal proceedings 
have brought to light the course of conduct 
and events which profited the possessors of 
great wealth, or the habitual mode of con- 
ducting the business which yielded great 
wealth. In spite of the fact that monopolies 
have for centurics been hateful to the main 
body of the consumers in every nation, the 
judgment of the public is ordinarily a lenient 
one toward the creators of successful monopo- 
lies, because everyone recognizes in himself a 
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longing to secure some sort of monopoly—to 
become the possessor, for example, of some 
little art or little skill which nobody else pos- 
sesses, to raise a vegetable or a flower which 
nobody else can raise, to write a book or paint 
a picture which nobody else can produce, to 
practise a trade or a profession without any 
effective competitors, or to invent or manu- 
facture a patented article which nobody else 
can make. The manufacture of a patented 
article affords a perfect example of monopoly; 
but the American people, at least, are thor- 
oughly accustomed to such perfect monopo- 
lies, and, on the whole, believe them to be 
suitable rewards for beneficial inventions. 
In spite, therefore, of the evils caused to the 
great body of consumers by monopolies, the 
American public is gentle in its judgment 
of the conduct of very rich men who have 
discerned and profited enormously by ad- 
vantages in business which nobody else could 
or did procure. Almost every business man 
feels that if he had had the skill, or the luck, 
to seize upon some such advantage, he would 
not have hesitated to do so. A community 
which is thoroughly possessed in all its strata 
with a desire and a purpose to better itself 
is not likely to be harsh in its judgment of 
men who have conspicuously succeeded in so 
doing. To be sure, if a very rich man in 
pursuing the gratification of his own desires 
interferes with what his neighbors regard as 
their own traditional rights and customs, as, 
for instance, by enclosing large areas over 
which his neighbors have freely fished or 
hunted, or by occupying shores which have 
been open to the resort of a whole neighbor- 
hood, he is apt to encounter popular condem- 
nation. If he pursues his pleasures with 
conspicuous disregard of the comfort or safety 
of other people he is likely to get into trouble, 
unless, as is often the case, he can manage in 
his pursuit of his own pleasures to appear to 
be only enjoying, or perhaps defending, 
valuable rights acquired by the whole public. 


THE WORLD’S ATTITUDE TOWARD RICH MEN 


In the long run the possessor of great wealth 
is judged in part by the use he makes of his 
riches, including in that use his disposal of 
them at his death, in part by the nature of 
the business which made him rich, and in part 
by the moral quality he manifests in the 
conduct of his business. If it appears that 
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the rich man recognized his responsibility to 
society for a right use of his wealth, the public 
will forgive much expenditure for his own 
pleasures and for the pleasures of his family, 
and for the security of his children against the 
possibility of future want. They will condone 
great extravagance and waste if, on the whole, 
a high and liberal purpose guided the man 
in his accumulations and in his benefactions. 
The peculiar faculties and powers which lead 
to the accumulation of riches resemble all 
other human faculties and powers in the 
following respect—they may all be degraded 
and made sordid by a low purpose or elevated 
and exalted by a noble one. This is just as 
true of the powers of memory, invention, 
and penetrative reasoning as it is of that 
practical sagacity which leads to the posses- 
sion of wealth. Even love, that all-hallowing 
motive when it is pure, unselfish and spiritual, 
becomes a fearful implement of moral destruc- 
tion if it be low and animal. The very rich 
man is, then, not to be pronounced admirable 
and happy, or contemptible and miserable, 
until his account is made up and the domi- 
nant purpose of his life is made plain. 

Again, the rich man is judged in part 
by the quality of the product which made 
him rich. A beneficial product tends to 
sanctify riches; a harmful product poisons 
them. The public judgment is gentler 
toward men who got rich by producing 
or selling good petroleum, steel, or copper 
than it is toward men who produce 
or sell whiskey, patent medicines, lottery 
tickets or advertising space for immoral 
undertakings. Riches acquired in making 
mankind more comfortable or healthier are 
much more likely to give satisfaction to their 
possessor, and through him to benefit society, 
than riches acquired through products which 
are injurious to mankind, and so increase the 
sum of human misery. 


PUBLICITY A SAFEGUARD FOR WEALTH 


In regard to judging the morality of the 
processes by which great wealth has been 
acquired the public must always meet with 
serious difficulties and delays; proof of mis- 
conduct is hard to get, and even the courts 
sometimes give an uncertain sound, for 
business methods which are not illegal may 
nevertheless be decidedly immoral; for in- 
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stance, they may be cruel, greedy or treacher- 
ous, but within the law. Bought suppres- 
sions of truth, which in the public interest 
should be told, are usually immoral but not 
illegal. The only sure protection of the 
rich man against suspicions and adverse 
judgments in this respect is publicity for his 
methods and results. Many businesses are 
now under sufficient government supervision 
to secure some measure of publicity; those 
conducted in secrecy and with no periodic 
publication of results are liable to intense 
suspicion on the part of the public whenever 
they yield immense fortunes for individuals 
at short notice. In such cases the public 
always suspects some sort of foul play or 
some unearned increment not fairly attribut- 
able to unusual foresight. The suddenly 
rich man finds that the presumptions are all 
against him in the public mind, and that the 
public ear is open to the prosecuting attorney 
but shut to the defense. This distrust is the 
inevitable penalty for secrecy in money getting 
on a large scale. Many years may elapse 
before it is possible to get the final verdict, 
and oblivion may easily arrive before jus- 
tice. 

The very rich people, then, like most other 
things and forces in this world, are a mixed 
product, and may work either good or evil 
for their neighborhood and their nation. 
Some of them do great harm by giving con- 
.Spicuous examples of self-indulgent, pleasure- 
seeking, trivial lives; others do great good by 
illustrating the noble and beneficent use of 
wealth. Some of them, in seeking their 
selfish ends, corrupt legislatures and courts, 
trample on the weak, betray trusts, cheat 
the law, deceive or bribe the agents of the 
law, raise the prices of necessaries of life, 
and by their example lower the moral stand- 
ards of the business community; others use 
all their influence to improve legislation, the 
administration of justice, the management 
of corporations—including that of towns and 
cities—the execution of trusts, and the 
education of the people, and to diffuse and 
cheapen the good gifts of nature. The 
estimate which the rest of us form of the 
relatively few very rich men is guided by our 
opinions concerning their personal characters. 
We.despise and abhor the coarse, ostentatious 
selfish, unjust multi-millionaire, while we 
admire and respect the refined, generous and 
just rich man, be his millicns few cr many, be 
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his benefactions direct through gifts to hos- 
pitals, churches and colleges, or indirect 
through the improvement of the industries 
which maintain and extend civilization or the 
beautification of the common life. 


NO ABIDING CLASS OF RICH MEN 


It is quite unnecessary in this country to 
feel alarm about the rise of a permanent class 
of very rich people. To transmit great 
estates is hard. They get divided or dis- 
persed. The heirs are often unable to keep 
their inherited treasures, or if, by the help of 
lawyers and other hired agents, they manage 
to keep them, they cease to accumulate, and 
only spend. This is one of the natural effects 
on his children of the very rich man’s mode of 
life. With rarest exceptions the very rich 
men of to-day are not the sons of the very 
rich men cf thirty years ago but are new men. 
It will be the same thirty years hence. The 
wise rich father will try to put his sons into 
those beneficent professions and occupations 
which have strong intellectual and moral 
interest, and in which pecuniary independence 
is a distinct advantage. Such are the public 
service in elective or appointive offices, the 
ministry, scientific research, social service, 
and the management of charities and of 
serviceable endowed institutions. Inherited 
wealth enables young men to devote them- 
selves early to these fine employments, 
which are not pecuniarily remunerative but 
yet possess the highest sort of interest, and 
offer all the rewards of beneficent influence 
among men. From persons so occupied, from 
the ranks of the learned and scientific pro- 
fessions, and from the more intellectual and 
useful sorts of business, the highest class of 
each generation in a democracy is in large 
measure recruited. The new-made very rich 
may or may not belong to this class. The 
chances are against them, unless they prove 
themselves men of distinction both mentally 
and morally. 

One of the best tests of the worth of free 
institutions is their capacity to produce a 
numerous class of superior persons—rich, 
well-off, comfortable, or just self-supporting — 
a class larger in proportion to the mass of the 
people, and more meritorious than any other 
form of government has produced. All sig1s 
indicate that the American democracy wiil 
meet this test. 
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ward Curtis, does not in a single 

stroke sweep away all need of doc- 
tors, but it does give much wise and easily- 
followed advice about the ounce of preven- 
tion which would make doctors necessary far 
less often. It is a useful contribution to sane and 
safe living. (Henry Holt & Co., $1.25 net.) 


N=. AND HEALTH, by Dr. Ed- 


IMMIGRATION, by Prescott F. Hall, is the 
first of a series of books on ‘“‘ American Public 
Problems.”’ It is a careful and not too tech. 
nical study of the problem that becomes 
more and more urgent. The west coast of our 
country is almost violent on the subject; our 
relations with the Far East are dependent upon 
our management of it here; and our vexatious 
labor problems are closely affected by it. If 
knowledge of the truth is all that is needed 
for proper sentiment and legislation, this 
book full of facts, presented from the re- 
strictionist’s point of view, should do much 
to further that knowledge. (Henry Holt & 
Co., $1.50 net.) 


THE REAL TRIUMPH OF JAPAN, by Dr. 
Louis Livingston Seaman, late Surgeon-Major 
U. S. V. E., is significantly dedicated ‘To 
the Medical and Sanitary Officers of the Jap- 
anese Army, who have proved that the nor- 
mal condition of the soldier is health; to the 
heroic dead of that army. ; to that 
vast army of American Dead whose lives in 
war have been needlessly sacrificed through 
preventable diseases, ignorance, and incom- 
petency; and to our lawmakers.” Of all 
books on the war that we have seen, this tells 
in the most exact way what we wish to know. 
It is written for amateurs, but with the clear- 
ness of one who is himself no amateur. There 
is no undiscriminating and injudicious lauding 
of the Japanese, but throughout a careful 
study of their sanitary and medical methods 
and results, placed in juxtaposition with 
these of the Russians and of our own—a com- 
parison which utterly damns. (D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.50 net.) 

THE HicH-RoapD oF Empire, by William 
Murray, a traveler’s story of India to-dav, 
ccmbines with the slight thread of a sight- 
seer’s narrative and some graceful description 


a number of clever sketches in watercolor and 
in ink. The peripatetic method of learning 
history is pleasant and refreshing, for we 
come to know about India’s happenings in 
connection with the places with which they 
are associated. (E.P. Dutton & Co., $5 net.) 


MopERN GERMANY: Her Political and Eco- 
nomic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, 
and the Causes of her Success, by O. Eltz- 
bacher, is a careful study of the German posi- 
tion to-day, but it treats only of Germany in 
its relation to the British Empire; for these 
chapters appeared first in one of the English 
reviews. The author cannot too often or 
too solemnly warn the English against the 
Emperor and the whole German nation. He 
tells them that they are governed by “far- 
sighted but irresponsible amateurs’’ and that 
the key-note of their Anglo-Saxon civilization 
is individualism, as contrasted with the aris- 
tocracy- and army-ridden Germans. He 
sums up, “Governmentalism and individual- 
ism may be combined, and that nation which 
succeeds best in combining these two enor- 
mous forces will prove the most successful in 
the race.” (E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50 net.) 


EVOLUTION THE MASTER-KEY, by C. W. 
Saleeby, is a very suggestive treatment of 
all the modern sciences in terms of evolution. 
No very new arguments are advanced, but it 
is a clear presentation, with much recent 
evidence, of the Evolutionist theory in all 
departments ofs cience brought up to date 
and clearly written for the unscientific reader. 
(Harper Brothers, $2 net.) 

Wuart Is Reticion?, by Henry S. Pritchett, 
lately president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and now president of the Car- 
negie Fund for Professors, is a collection of five 
lectures delivered at various times before 
various bodies of students. It is the sturdy, 
liberal, modern religion which is presented to 
the young men in these talks—the sane con- 
clusions of a scientific man who has little 
patience with the camp-meeting and the re- 
vival, but who demands all reverence, all in- 
teliigence, and even such old-fashioned quali- 
ties as love and enthusiasm. (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., $1 net.) 
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THE GREAT PLaTEAu is the story by Capt. 
C. G. Rawling of his two expeditions in Tibet. 
On the first trip, with a single European com- 
panion, he accurately mapped thirty-five 
hundred miles cf that forbidding country be- 
fore Colonel Younghusband’s mission was 
ever planned. On his return to British terri- 
tory he was at once attached to the Lhasa 
Mission, and as soon as the treaty was signed 
with the Dalai Lama, he started west for Gar- 
tok, one of the three open marts agreed upon 
with the Tibetans. He was completely suc- 
cessful, and returned with information about 
Gartok to the government. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


CARTHAGE OF THE PHOENICIANS, in the 
Light of Modern Excavations, by Mabel 
Mccre, is the first popular handbook on this 
subject to appear in English. It is probably 
as complete as a “popular”? book can be, 
though one often wonders if the “average 
person”’ is really so stupid and ill-informed as 
the editors think. Unlike archeological work 
on other ancient sites, the excavations at Car- 
thage tell us little of the people themselves. 
We learn of Greece, Rome, Egypt, and the 
Orient, but of the Carthaginians little, except 
that they were a nation of traders and col- 
lectors. 


THE CoaL-MINE WorKERS, by Frank Julian 
Warne, Research Fellow in Economics of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is a curiously un- 
academic book to come from such a source. 
Facts and statistics are there in sufficient 
numbers, but it is rare that an illogical 
defense for unlawful acts should be the prod- 
uct of a university. Professor Warne be- 
lieves that the trades unions are the great 
uplifting force of to-day, and because of the 
good they do he contends that their evils and 
their blunders must bear good fruit. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1 net.) 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES, 
by A. G. Bradley, with sketches of the country 
by W. M. Meredith, with fuller facts than even 
a Baedeker, and illuminated by some really 
charming sketches, seems to comprise all 
history and all fable of the territory it covers. 
The author knows birds and beasts, tco. He 
tells you even what is the best salmon fly for 
local waters, and where, if you are lucky, 
you may see the rock-ousel and hear its shrill 
cry. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3 net.) 


APPRAISALS OF NEW BOOKS 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE CENTURY 
HERE is a book come over to us from the 
other side of the Altantic which speaks 
the day and the hour more emphatically than 
any other book we have recently seen. Its 
title is “‘The Empire and the Century’’—no 
humble cringing about that. 

They have gone to Kipling and bidden him 
write a verse for their prologue. Captains 
and sailors have cramped their unaccus- 
tomed fists to write of the lands they rule, 
and of their heritage, the sea. The editor of 
The Spectator gives us “Free Trade and the 
Empire”’; the late commander of the military 
forces of Canada (and later still of Australia), 
Major-General Sir Edward Hutton, contributes 
a chapter on “The Bond of Military Unity’’; 
and the originator of the colossal Imperial 
penny postage system writes the history of its 
organization. Those who are close in the 
council chamber of the king tell of governing, 
and those who have dug canals, cleansed 
foreign cities, or flung bridges over bottomless 
chasms, tell us of their work. The scholars 
from the universities look up patiently from 
their pages and pile statistics desk high for 
our information. 

And all for what? Surely the British Em- 
pire is great; must we be constantly nudged to 
notice it? To us over here there is something 
almost pathetic in a Titan swelling up his bi- 
ceps and anxiously beseeching us to feel them. 
It almost makes us suspect that the Titan has 
a half-conscious dread that he is not in train- 
ing, that the Germans have ships on his seas, 
or that the Japanese suspect him of lethargy. 
Imagine such a book written in Elizabeth's 
day! Raleigh would never have shown so 
suspicious an eagerness to be understood. 
But here is Younghusband with a chapter on 
“Our True Relationship with India.’’ Drake 
would have seen the editor hanged (and said 
so) before he left off playing at bowls or 
armadas to write books like a scrivener. But 
here comes a captain in the king’s navy talk- 
ing like a professor from a college and citing 
authorities, a general with the statistics of his 
trade, and many others with their testimony 
all bound together to show in one grand 
summing up how great the Empire is. The 
facts are well presented and of enthralling 
interest. It is the British Empire writ large 
—written with some self-consciousness and 
with a good deal of vainglory. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $6 net.) 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 


THE KIND OF MEN EMPLOYERS WANT 


BY 


H. J. HAPGOOD 


ITH the most effective methods 
human ingenuity can devise, Ame- 
rican employers are searching for 


thousands of men who possess hon- 
esty, ability, and the capacity for hard work. 
The demand is not confined to any one local- 
ity or particular line of work. It extends 
throughout the country in all kinds of busi- 
ness, from that of the small manufacturer to 
that of great industrial enterprises. 

This crying need for men is one of the most 
serious problems with which the business 
world has to deal. Because of it, manufac- 
turing companies are months behind in their 
orders. Capitalists stand ready to launch 
new enterprises, and industrial companies to 
extend their scope, as soon as they can find 
enough suitable men. Only a short time ago 
a company backed by English and American 
capital was obliged to give up its plan for de- 
veloping extensive rubber properties in South 
America, because it could not find men fitted 
to superintend the work. 

The difficulty in finding men is not due to 
the unwillingness of employers to pay the 
proper price. Never in the history of the 
world have larger salaries been paid. Hun- 
dreds of employers would like to find $10,000- 
a-year men to replace cheaper men now in their 
employ, but they must be men who can ac- 
complish things and show a profit of several 
times the amount of their salaries on the 
yearly balance sheet. With one Chicago firm, 
alone, annual salaries of more than $10,000 
await two men who can fill responsible exec- 
utive posts. The presidents of scores of 
companies receive salaries which a few years 
ago would have been considered a comfort- 
able fortune. In this year of unprecedented 
business prosperity, the market value of able 
men has increased at least 10 per cent. 

There is no limit to the salary captains of 
industry are willing to pay men they want. 
One of the largest industrial combinations 
sent representatives to Europe to offer a sal- 


ary of $25,000 a year to a man who had the 
qualifications necessary to establish and take 
charge of its most important departments. 
The offer was refused, although the company 
was willing to go even higher. The place is 
still unfilled. 

So well qualified a judge as Mr. Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the board of directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation, which 
pays out in salaries and wages about $125,000, 
oco a year, sums up the matter when he says: 


‘‘The real question is not the size of the salaries 
hut whether the right men are drawing them. One 
man may be cheap at $10,000 a year, while another 
man in the same position might be dear at $10,000 
a year. The tendency of the business world just 
now is not to search for men who will take low 
salaries but for men who deserve high salaries. ”’ 


Employers want men who combine with 
ambition and natural talents, honesty and 
the capacitp for hard work. ‘“ But why lay 


such stress on honesty?” “The honesty of 
employees is guaranteed by the bonding 
companies.”’ In fact, they often make em- 


ployees financially honest by holding over 
them the constant threat of detection and 
punishment. But they have to do only with 
financial integrity. The employees whose 
dishonesty is the most costly are often those 
who would never take a cent from the till, 
but who defraud the employer through thefts 
of time, through half-hearted effort, or through 
placing their own interests above those of 
their firm. 

Honesty means something more than 
financial reliability. It is the quality which 
makes a man work without watching the 
clock, or being afraid that he will give his 
employer more value than he is being paid for. 
The honest employee brings to his work the 
best effort of which he is capable, and be- 
grudges nothing where the interests of his 
employer are at staka 

A young man was recently applying to a 
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well-kown employer for a position. He was 
in the midst of rather a glowing description of 
his peculiar qualifications for the place, when 
the employer interrupted him with: “ Never 
mind about allthis. There is just one thing 
I want to know. Will you work?” 

Every man who intends to make himself of 
value to his employer and to win advance- 
ment (and the two go hand in hand, despite 
all that pessimists may say) must have this 
capacity for work. No matter how great his 
ability, how thorough his education, or how 
attractive his personality, these qualities are 
as worthless as a locomotive without fuel un- 
less backed up by persistence and energy. 
He may be retained for a time because of 
his ability, but in the long race he will be 
found wanting. Some day his employer will 
be forced to give the position which he has 
hoped for, and which, by his natural talents, 
he is pre-eminently fitted to fill, to aman who, 
although less capable, has shown himself to be 
a worker. 

It is work that makes a good salesman— 
not natural ability, appearance, or personality. 
One of the best salesmen in the United States 
is red-headed, homely, uncouth, and poorly 
dressed—he does not seem capable of selling 
bread to a hungry millionaire. Yet he sells 
on an average more than $100,000 worth of 
goods a year, in a field where competition is 
remarkably keen. He succeeds by making 
hard work take the place of the adaptability, 
the personal magnetism, and the appearance 
which he lacks. 

The perseverance of this salesman is the 
quality lacking in many men. Plenty of 
men can work hard when the road to success 
seems clear, but when difficulties thicken 
they lose their grip. Others work by spurts, 
keying themselves up to high pitches for 
brief periods, and then lapsing into half- 
hearted effort. Neither the fair weather type, 
nor the sky-rocket worker is desired. Em- 
ployers want men who can be relied upon for 
even better effort when the skies are dark 
than in times of prosperity, and who will be as 
persistent the month after next as they are to 
day. 

In considering applicants for positions, em- 
ployers are always on the watch for signs of 
this persistence. Many well-known business 
men think that they can judge a man on this 
point by the manner in which he seeks a 
place, and this is not a bad method, for there 
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are few positions worth the having which can 
be secured without persistence. 

To the technical man, more than to any 
other kind of man, perhaps, is intense applica- 
tion necessary. Science is advancing so 
rapidly, that if he does not apply himself both 
in the office and out, he will soon be left be- 
hind. One of the most eminent consulting 
engineers in the world says that he never has 
time to read a book or a magazine except 
those pertaining to his work, and that he 
works on an average more than twelve hours 
aday. ‘I don’t do this from choice,’ he 
says, ‘‘but because I am forced to, in order to 
hold my place in my profession. If I were 
to give up the studying I do outside the office 
hours, even for a few months, I should find 
myself behind the times.”’ 

Men often advance to some responsible 
position, and then suddenly and without ap- 
parent reasons, fail and drop out. “The 
place got too big for him,”” we say. But in 
most cases the real reason for the failures is 
that the man began to slacken in effort, think- 
ing that he had advanced so faron the ladder 
of success that he could afford to take things 
easy. 

For the business man of to-day there is no 
such thing as taking things easy. The higher 
he gets, the more is expected of him, and the 
harder he must strive. The president of a 
great manufacturing company, for example, 
says that one of his duties alone, the securing 
of capable assistants, is harder work than he 
ever had to do when he was only the head of 
a minor department. The man who does not 
realize that continuous effort is essential to 
a general manager as to an office boy, will not 
be of permanent value. 

The managing director of one of the largest 
British banking institutions, having more 
than one hundred branches throughout the 
world, attributes the failure of many men to 
not realizing this truth. It has been his ob- 
servation that out of one hundred employees 
starting on an apparently equal footing, only 
ten ever rise above the surface, and of this 
number not more than one ever proves fit 
to hold permanently a position of great trust 
and responsibility. The other nine begin to 
take things easy as they advance farther and 
farther, and thus fail to reach their maximum 
value. For of fit men there is a great scarcity. 
Whenever found, large salaries and unlimited 
opportunities for advancement await them. 
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AMONG THE WORLD'S WORKERS 


THE OLDEST MAN IN OUR PUBLIC LIFE 


LADSTONE had fought his political 
battles and retired at the age of eighty- 
five. Disraeli had done his work and 
was dead at eighty-seven. Benton 

served his thirty years in the Senate and had 
seven years of retirement before his death. 
But Senator Pettus of Alabama hopes to be 
elected for another term, three years hence, 
although he is now more than eighty-four. He 
was seventy-five when he entered the Senate; 
and he was spurred to become a candidate by 
the injudicious criticism of an old friend, Sen- 
ator Pugh. Itwas during Mr. Cleveland’s 
second term that Mr. Pettus sought an ap- 
pointment as United States District Attornev 
in Alabama. He asked Senator Pugh’s aid. 
He was then seventy-two but Senator Pugh 
declined to commend him, because he was 
too old. 

“Maybe I am too old for the office men- 
tioned,’’ he replied, “‘but I am not too old to 
go to the United States Senate, and I serve 
notice on you now that I shall be your suc- 
cessor.” 

The campaign began at once. When the 
legislature met, Mr. Pettus was elected. 

Senator Pettus is not a long-winded deba- 
tor as his aged colleague, Senator Morgan, is, 
but he speaks to the point when he does speak. 
It was he who gave the youthful Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana a “dressing down” 
when the “ancients’”’ in the Senate decided 
that Senator Beveridge needed rebuke for his 
“smartness. ”’ 

He is a lawyer, he served on the bench, he 
was a “Forty-niner,’’ and he is a veteran of 
two wars. He came out of the Mexican War 
a lieutenant. He had fought on foot, in the 
saddle, in the open and in the chaparral. 
After this, when the cry of ‘‘Gold in Califor- 
nia”’ started caravans across the continent, 
he made the journey from his state on horse- 
back, and returned in the same way—two 
years later. Then he was elected to the 
bench. In the Civil War he took up the 
sword for the South. When he went to the 
field he was a major. When he came back he 
was a brigadier-general. When Grant in- 


vested Vicksburg in 1863 General Pettus was 
within the beleaguered city. Grant had cap- 
tured a redoubt which threatened the capture 
of the town. Only the retaking of the re- 
doubt would save it. General Pemberton 
called for volunteers to storm the stronghold. 
The force was put in command of Pettus. 
He took it and held it. Senator Pettus was 
born when Monroe was President; he was a 
grown man when Clay and Webster and Cal- 
houn were in the Senate; and when the great 
Webster and Hayne debate took place he was 
nine vears old: thus his life has spanned a 
larger period of stirring events than any 
other man now in a conspicuous place in our 
political life. 


THE YOUNGEST FEDERAL JUDGE 


HE youngest man on the federal 
bench is Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 
He is about thirty-five years old, and 
nearly a year ago was appointed by President 
Roosevelt judge of the United States court of 
the Northern district of Illinois. He had the 
endorsement of the Chicago bar and that of 
his district; and the President knew that he 
had an interesting history. He was named 
for a victory in which his father participated. 
The elder Mr. Landis was an officer in Sher- 
man’s army. A bitterly contested battle was 
fought in June, 1864, on Kenesaw Mountain, 
in Georgia, with the Confederate forces under 
Johnston. The wires that carried the news 
of the Federal victory to Indiana flashed back 
the news of the birth of a boy in an Indiana 
town. The father at the front telegraphed to 
his wife, ‘“‘ Name the boy Kenesaw Mountain.”’ 
Later Kenesaw Mountain Landis read law 
in the office of General Walter Q. Gresham 
who had commanded a division at the battle. 
When General Gresham was chosen as Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Secretary of State, he made 
Mr. Landis his private secretary. The young 
private secretary was frequently at the White 
House on official business. Sometimes he 
had to make oral explanations. He set forth 
his information so concisely that the Presi- 
dent liked him. One day, after a cabinet 
meeting, he asked Secretary Greshain, 
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“Where did you get that young man who 
comes over here occasionally?” 

When the Secretary explained, the Pres- 
ident replied that he did not want-to cripple 
the State Department, but that he would like 
to add the voung man to the White.House 
force. Secretary Gresham told the President 
that if he took Kenesaw Landis away 
from the State Department, the Department 


must get another head. Though he did not: 


mean this literally, his remark showed. the 
value he placed upon Mr. Landis’s services. 
After the famous Venezuela diffieulty with 
Great Britain had passed into the arbitration 
stage, President Cleveland offered to appoint 
Mr. Landis Minister to Venezuela. Just what 
connection Mr. Landis, as private setretary, 
had with the information obtained by the 
State Department in the Venezuela matter 
probably never will be known, but it is said 
that his services were important. The Pres- 
ident’s offer, however, was declined. Mr. 


' Cleveland sent for Mr. Landis and asked him 


why. Mr Landis said that he was going to be 
married and that he wanted to spend his 
honeymoon in the United States. Presi- 
dent Cleveland is said to have replied, 

“The explanation is satisfactory. I had 
rather have trouble with Venezuela than come 
between a young man and his sweetheart.”’ 

When Secretary Gresham died, Mr. Landis 
returned to practise law in Chicago. When 
the vacancy occurred on the bench for the 
Northern district of Illinois, no other man was 
considered. 


A MAN WHOSE RELIGION WON 


ago was asked by an unbeliever if 

he did not think that, after all, the 
Christian religion were a failure. He replied 
“We don’t know, it never has been tried.” 
But there died in New York, a short time 
ago, a man named Samuel H. Hadley who 
“tried” the Christian religion after the manner 
of its Founder—really tried it; and it worked. 
He kept a resort on Water Street for those 
fallen wretches whom he frankly called 
“bums.”” When they lied to him and stole 
the very dishes on which he gave them food, 
as they often did, he ignored their thefts; and, 
when they smirkingly confessed themselves 
‘“‘saved”’ for the sake of a warm bed, he asked 
no questions but honestly rejoiced till they 
were shamed into a ccnfessicn and a new 


' PROMINENT preacher of half a century 
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‘ start. There was no limit to his patience— 


he called it “love.”’ By “loving” a man 
long enough and sincerely enough, you can 
win him—that’s the whole thing. But ex- 
cept in very, very rare cases, this “love,’’ as 
we practice it and call it-religion, gives out 
long before it reaches-*the winning point. - 
Hadley’s “greatness’* consisted in the fact 
that his “love’’ never gave out. 

* Social workers and ministers came from all 
over the country and from other countries and 
were sent by all denominations to inquire into 
the ‘‘methods’’ of so successful a mission. 
But the methods were too simple to allure. 
Visitors saw merely a few Bible texts such as 
they had been brought up on, the same that 
are hung on the walls of every Sunday-school. 
Many earnest workers went away only half 
satisfied: no panacea had been discovered 
after all. There was no solution of the great 
problem, they saw only a reformed drunkard 
and “bum” helping other drunkards and 
bums. 

- But he was a man of such a shining per- 
sonality that other men came to him natu- 
rally and eagerly. Then he practiced the for- 
giveness of his brother unto seventy times 
seven. That was all—a single spark of 
Christ’s own fire, and the Bible for his manual. 

“Down in Water Street,’’ the book into 
which Hadley has put his experiences, is like 
many of the emotional religious works, but 
through the overwrought phraseology that in 
most men’s vocabulary spells cant, there 
shines a gleam of something so real and vital 
that scoffing will not stand against it. 

There will never be known just what 
number of “cases’’ could be marked “‘cured”’ 
by the Water Street Mission. But this 
fact we do know. A really large number 
of men are to-day self-respecting persons who 
went there sots; that many of them hold places 
of respect and influence; and that much oht 
coffee and strong meat stew were daily given 
to those who would surely go into the depths 
again to come back heavy with liquor and 
crime. It was given as freely to them as to 
anybody else. When many of them turned 
and scoffed him for being a fool to feed them 
and believe in them,.this man still worked 
on, and in his quaint revivalist phraseology 
“sowed seeds of grace.”’ 

But he won and saved men as—who else 
does? The last words that he uttered were, 
“Who will care fer my foor bums?” 
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Egés a la Creme 


Dainty, Delicious and Wholesome 
Anyone Can Prepare Them 












6 Eggs 1 Tablespoonful Flour 

1 Tablespoonful Butter Salt to Season 

1% Pint Milk Pepper to Season 
¥Y% Teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of Beef 


Directions for Preparing 


@ Boil the eggs fifteen minutes; remove the shells and cut them in halves 
crosswise. Slice a little off the bottom to make them stand. Put the 
butter in frying pan to melt, then add the flour. Mix until smooth, add 
the milk, and stir constantly until it Loils. Add the Extract of Beef, 
(previously dissolved in water) salt and pepper. Stand the eggs ona 
heated platter; pour the sauce over and around them. Serve very hot. 
@ There are fifty other recipes or more in Culinary Wrinkles 
Sent postpaid on request if you enclose a metal cap from a jar of 
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The BEST BEEF. 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 
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THE “SUNSHINE BELT” TO THE ORIEN 


IS THE ROUTE OF THE PACIFIC MA 


From the Mew York Herald, January 7. 
Stretching completely across the Pacific is what may be termed the 
Here the sun shines régularly, the trade winds 
rently, there is very little rain, and the seas are never high. 
North of this the Pacific presents much the same aspect as the Atlantic, 


‘“¢Sunshine belt.’’ 
blow 


with its cold winds, fogs and blows. 
From San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China, and the Philippines 
Rates and Information at any Railroad Ticket Agent or from 
PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager 


NEW YORK: 1 Broadway—349 Broadway 

: srr Pennsylvania Avenue 
Baltimore and Hanov 

: 49 Leadenhail Street 


CHICAGO: 12 ulevard i 
PHILADELPHI y ut Street WASHINGTO 
ST. LOUIS: 903 Olive St T 
SYRACUSE: 212 W. Wa 


shington Street 
BOSTON : 170 Washington Street 
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